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PREFACE 


The Study Team was appointed in pursuance of 
the decision of the Handloom Conference held in 
New Delhi on the 20th September, 1973. Besides 
the Chairman, the five non-officials and the three 
representatives of the Government of India, the Study 
Team included the following representatives of the 
State Governments:— 

1. Andhra Pradesh • First Shri S.R. Ramamurthy, 

Secretary, Industry & 
Commerce and later by 
Shri P.L. Sivaram, Com¬ 
missioner for Endow¬ 
ments and Chairman, 
State Committee on Hand- 
looms. 

2. Assam • • • Shri A.K. Saikia, Sec¬ 

retary, Department of 

Sericulture and Weaving. 

3. Jammu & Kashmir Shri K.D. Sharma, Sec¬ 

retary, Department of 

Industries and Commerce. 

4. Karnataka • • Shri V. Venugopal Naidu, 

Secretary, Department of 
Industries and later by 
Shri T. Rangadasappa, 
Joiftt Director of Indus¬ 
trial Cooperatives. 

5. Maharashtra • Shri H. Nanjundiah, Sec¬ 

retary, Department of 

Agriculture and Coope¬ 
ration. 

(iii) 



(iv) 

6. Manipur * - First by Shri S.S. Sharma, 

Secretary, Department of 
Industries and subse¬ 
quently by Shri H. 
Jelshyam, in the same 
capacity. 

7. Tamilnadu • • Shri Harbans Singh, Sec¬ 

retary, Industries De¬ 
partment. Shri R. Kiru- 
bhakaran, Director of 
Handlooms and Textiles 
and later Shri R. Swami- 
nathan, also Director 
of Handlooms and Textiles, 
participated as alternate 
representative. 

8. Uttar Pradesh • Shri G. Yazadani, Direc¬ 

tor of Handlooms. 

2. The Study Team was constituted on the 29th 
December, 1973, and the first meeting was held in New 
Delhi on the 9th January, 1974. In all, 11 meetings 
were held-9 in New Delhi and 2 in Madras. The 
report was finalised at the last meeting of the Team 
held on the 20th July, 1974 and was presented to the 
Commerce Minister by the Chairman on the same 
date. 

3. Besides the Chairman the following members 
signed the Report on the 20th July, 1974: 

1. Shri Konda Lakshman Bapuji 

2. Shri M. Somappa 

3. Smt. Pupul Jayakar 

4. Shri T.R S. Vijayaraghavachari 



(V) 


5. Shri Abid Ali Ansari* 

6. Shri H. Nanjundiah 

7. Shri R. Swaminathan 

8. Shri T. Rangadasappa 

9. Shri P. L. Sivaram 

10. Shri Mani Narayanswami 

11. Shri A.N. Varma. 

S/Shri S.K. Bagchi, Textile Commissioner, Shri 
G. Yazadani, Director of Handlooms, Government of 
Uttar Pradesh and Shri H. Jelshyam, Secretary, 
Department of Industries, Government of Manipur, 
conveyed their concurrence to the Report by telegram. 

4. S/Shri Nanjundiah, Swaminathan and Konda 
Lakshman Bapuji gave dissenting notes. These 
notes are appended to the Report in the end. 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Organisational Structure 

1. The AU-India Handloom Board should be once again 
brought back to its premier position as the eyes and the ears of the 
Government of India in the matter of handloom development. The 
Central sector financing should be with the advice of this Body. 
Central schemes and Centrally sponsored schemes should be moni¬ 
tored by the Board and its advice about modifications should be 
given due weight. 

(Paragraph 2.2) 

2. Central allocations should be based on an effective utilisa¬ 
tion of the resources given by the Centre and the Handloom Board 
could play an effective part in ensuring that the resources are usually 
spent by the States and the institutions for the approved schemes. 

(Paragraph 2.2) 

3. A high-powered statutory All-India Handloom Board is 
necessary to discharge the several functions which that Board has 
to perform. Till such a statutory Board is set up, it is necessary 
to ensure that the present Board effectively takes over the various 
functions that the Team has postulated for it and that there is effec¬ 
tive response from the Ministry to the suggestions of the Board. 
Therefore, immediately the AU-lndia Handloom Board may be made 
effective and close liaison with the Ministry and Board establish¬ 
ed. The Board should set in motion a process of review and scrutiny 
of the present situation of the handloom industry in the various States 
and prepare the ground for effective introduction of the schemes 
proposed by the Study Team. 

(Paragraph 2.3) 

4. A separate Directorate should be created under a Develop¬ 
ment Commissioner for Handlooms in the Ministry of Commerce 
charged with the rcsponsimlity for dealing with handloom alone. 
Unless concentrated attention is paid to this sector, anv large scale 
improvement in the handloom sector would not be possible. The 
Development Commissioner’s organisation should be helped by 
technical personnel well versed in the handloom technology. 

(Paragraph 2.4) 



(viii) 

5. For the proper growth of the handloom sector it is neces¬ 
sary that wherever the handloom population is reasonably large in 
a State, there must be a separate Handloom Directorate which shall 
not be in charge of the powerlooms since the interests of these two 
sectors are contradictory. 

(Paragraph 2.5) 

6. The coverage of the weavers’ in active cooperative societies 
should be 60% of the total by the end of the Fifth Plan period. A 
purposeful programme has to be taken up to achieve this target on 
the following lines: 

(a) Establishment of a Cell in the Commerce Ministry to attend 
to problems of the handloom cooperatives in some depth. 
The Development Commissioner for Handlooins may be 
made ex-officio Commissioner for Handloom Coopera¬ 
tives; 

(b) A scheme of rehabilitation of handloom cooperatives to be 
undertaken on the same lines as the scheme of rehabilitation 
of agricultural cooperatives which was taken up on the advi¬ 
ce of the Rural Credit Survey Committee of the Reserve 
Bank. Societies have to be classified into viable ones, 
those that can be made viable by supervised credit or by 
amalgamation and those that have to be wound up. The 
main ingredient of the scheme of rehabilitation will be the 
share capital participation of the State Governments. To 
enable the State Governments to participate in the share 
capital, the NCDC may be made the body for giving loans 
to the State Governments for share capital participation; 

(c) It is necessary that the Central Banks are made to return 

the reserves of weavers' cooperatives which are not statu¬ 
torily required to be retained and some means found to put 
them into liquidity against the locked up funds in the share 
capital and government paper. If necessary, a Tiding-over 
Finance in the shape of government share capital should be 
give.* to them; and 

d) A closer involvement between the apex marketing societies 
and the primary weavers societies should he established 
so as to ensure supply of the necessary Yarn and other 
inputs to the weavers and arrange for the marketing of 
the cloth produced by the weavers in the primary weavers 
societies. 


(Paragraphs 2.9 and 2.10) 
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7. It will be against the interests of weavers to interfere with 
the Master Weaver sector till the cooperative sector is sufficiently 
developed and is able to give full service to its members. It would 
be necessary to ensme a minimum wage in this sector so that there is 
no temptation to pay low wages because of a buyers’ market. If 
master weavers are to be brought into controlled system of input 
distribution, only such of them as are duly registered in the books 
of the Director of Handlooms should be accepted into the system. 

(Paragraph 2.11) 

8. There are large concentrations of looms’outside the effective 
cooperative fold and the Master Weaver fold for which an effective 
rehabilitation programme will have to be drawn up. During the 
Fifth Plan period, such a programme should be limited to the scheme 
for intensive development of handlooms. Units of 5 thousand to 
10 thousand looms in a compact geographical area should be taken 
up under this scheme and not more than 25 such units may be taken 
up during the Fifth Plan period, suitably distributed amongst the 
States having more than 40 thousand looms each. States with 
larger number of handlooms should be given a larger number of units 
subject to their capacity to organise and run them, 

(Paragraph 2.12) 

Technical Development 

9. At the Central level, the management of the technological 
institutions and the Weavers’ Service Centres should be entrusted 
to a separate body designated as the All-India Handloom Research 
and Design Development Association. The objectives of the Asso¬ 
ciation may be: 

(i) to investigate into (a) the usability, manufacture and improve¬ 
ment of materials used in the textile and allied industries; 

(b) utilisation of the products of the textile industry; 

(c) improvement of various machinery and appliances used 
by the textile industry and allied trades; and (d) improve¬ 
ment of processes of manufacture with a view to securing 
greater efficiency, utilisation and reduction of costs; 

(ii) to undertake directly or assist members in the execution 
of sample orders; 

(iii) to establish, equip and maintain laboratories, workshops 
and factories and carry on experiments and to provide 
funds for such work; and 
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(iv) to prepare, edit, print, publish, issue, acquire and circulate 
books, papers, periodicals, etc. 

(Paragraph 3.2) 

10. The Association shall be governed by a Managing Council 
of 15 members to be nominated by the government consisting of 
inter-alia, the representatives of the Development Commissioner, 
Handicrafts and Handloom Export Corpora (ion of India, All-India 
Handloom Fabrics Cooperative Marketing Society, apex weavers’ 
cooperative societies, private exporters. State Governments, ex- 
officio Regional Directors of Weavers’ Service Centres, etc. with 
the ex-officio Chief Executive Director as the Member-Secretary. 

(Paragraph 3.3) 

11. The Council will have to be vested with certain autonomy 
and controlling powers if it lias to effectively play the role entrusted 
to it. It should, inter-alia, have sole and lull control in regard to 
all matters relating to the management and organisation of the 
Association, as also powers to take offices or acquire premises for 
the use of the Association and to appoint at iheir discretion, remove 
or suspend managers, secretaries, officers, clerks, agents, etc. whether 
engaged on permanent, tempoiary or special service basis, to deter¬ 
mine their powers and duties, fix their salaries and emoluments and 
where considered necessary, prescribe security in such instances and 
to such amount as the Council considers desirable. 

(Paragraph 3.4) 

12. The designing, research and servicing activities of the 
Association shall be under the general direction and supervision of 
the Chief Executive Technical Director, who will be the ex-officio 
Member-Secietary of the Council. He would be in charge ol the 
Central Coordination Office, assisted by three Regional Technical 
Directors who shall be appointed by the Council. 

(Paragraph 3.4) 

13. The entire expen JiPnc for the institution n il management 
of the Association with its Central agency as well as its regional 
organisations like Weavers’ Service Centres an 1 training institutes 
such as Indian Institute of Handloom Technology shall be met from 
the budget grants of the Central Government earmarked for the 
handloom and other cottage industries development activity. 

(Paragraph 3.4.) 
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the location for the bank representative and the project representa¬ 
tive to meet me weavers in the area periodically to receive their loan 
applications, make recommendations and, if necessary, arrange for 
the funds and take back the cloth to pay for the advance so that 
periodically at the centre the bank is assured of the liquidity of its 
funds and recovery of its loans. If the project authority takes this 
responsibility the commercial banks would be only too willing to 
cooperate. 

(Paragraph 4.6) 

30. The project will have to organise the purchase of suitable 
yarn according to the requirements and organise its distribution so 
that the weaver gets it preferably at prices less than what the mer¬ 
chant in the local market would have offered him. The project 
should also engage a suitable marketing expert who can plain local 
marketing for some of the production and centralised marketing 
through the centralised organisation in the urban centres for the 
rest of the production. Having decided upon the type of produc¬ 
tion which should be within the capacity of the weavers, the work 
should be so distributed amongst the members that they have sub¬ 
stantial work and are able to earn decent wages. 

(Paragraph 4.7) 

31. The ultimate objective of the project should be to enable 
the weavers under the project to transform themselves into a co¬ 
operative organisation. The process can start with organising the 
weavers under each branch, unit of the project into a cooperative 
and then passing the work of the area to the Society, with the pro¬ 
ject continuing its service to the cooperatives. 

(Paragraph 4.9) 


Inputs for the Handloom Industry 

32. The supply of yarn to the cooperative sector can be ensur¬ 
ed best by promoting cooperative spinning mills. In respect of the 
handlooms outside the cooperative fold, the NTC mills could be 
linked up with the handloom sector. 

(Paragraph 5.4) 

33. It has also to be ensured that the yarn manufactured by a 
cooperative mill in a mainly handloom area is supplied in full to the 
handlooms. In addition, the yam availability of the NTC mills 

2—2 M of Com/74 
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14. The field of work of the Institutes of Handloom Technology 
and the Weavers’ Service Centres should be clearly demarcated. 
The Institutes of Handloom Technology shall undertake the following 
functions: 

(a) Basic or fundamental experiments; 

(b) Long and short-term training courses to train experts and 

artisans; and 

(c) Preparation and publication of technical literature. 

(A brief description of these functions has been given in paragraph 
3.5). 

(Paragraph 3.5) 

15. The activities of the Weavers’ Service Centres shall extend 
to the following areas: 

(a) Routine experiments; 

(b) Field servicing work; 

(c) Assisting members in the execution of sample orders; 

(d) Evolving new designs and supplying the same to weavers 

and weavers’ organisations; 

(e) holding of exhibitions and demonstrations; and 

(f) acting as a pace setter in the highly competitive and changing 

export field. 

(A brief description of the work of these Centres is given in para¬ 
graph 3.7). 

(Paragraph 3.6) 

16. To assist the exporters to trade with more confidence 
with their samples, manufacture of samples of lengths upto 100 
yards in each selected design should be undertaken by the Centres. 
It is proposed that 10 to 15 handlooms in each Weavers’ Service 
Centre should be reserved to undertake execution of such sample 
orders. This new activity would help the development of the centres 
and give a commercial bias to their activities. 

(Paragraph 3.7) 


17. The location of the Weavers’ Service Centres will have 
to be suitably oriented to the intensive development areas that are 
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being developed in the various States and the export-oriented group¬ 
ings that are also being developed, so that training and servicing 
closely follow the area development approach. As there is a 
constraint of availability of suitable personnel, there has. to be a 
priority of location of Weavers’ Service Centres to support the main 
development programmes. 


(Paragraph 3.8) 


18. There will be a greater demand for good management 
expertise when the cooperative sector is strengthened and market¬ 
ing developed as recommended by the Team. Management studies 
should be sponsored by the prospective employers either in the co¬ 
operative sector, State sector or the private sector. 

(Paragraph 3.9) 

19. For weavers’ training, a suitable follow-up programme 
including supply of improved appliances should be taken up. This 
should be a definite programme with a specified target in terms of 
number to be trained during the Fifth Plan period for which funds 
may be provided in the Central sector. This should be followed up 
by practical training with selected societies and production organi¬ 
sations so that the trainee is able to stand on his own feet when he 
leaves the institute. 

(Paragraph 3.10) 


20. The stipend paid to the trainees should be suitably enhanc¬ 
ed as the rates of stipend being paid at present are too low. 

(Paragraph 3.11) 


21. The responsibility for organising and financing the detailed 
extension services in the intensive development areas, so that the 
new techniques and designs reach the weavers, should be entrusted 
to the State Governments. The bulk of the service would be really 
rendered by the extension groups of the State Governments which 
will be based on the Weavers' Service Centres so that they can draw 
upon the expertise of the centres and disseminate it in the field of 
their action. 


(Paragraph 3.12) 
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Scheme tor Intensive Development of Handlooms 

22. The organisational set-up for each intensive development 
unit for handlooms should be in a position to undertake the follow¬ 
ing services for the weavers: 

(a) Provision of adequate quantities of yarn; 

(b) Modernisation of handlooms where necessary to make pro¬ 

duction more efficient; 

(c) Organisation of training; 

(d) Organisation of credit required by the weavers; 

(e) Arrangements for the marketing of not less than 50% of 

the production and, if required by the weavers, 100% 
of the production; 

(f) Organisation of extension service for passing on higher 

levels of technology in handlooms to weavers; and 

(g) Maintenance of a Raw Materials Bank to ensure a con¬ 
tinuous supply of yarn, dyes and chemicals and (if necessary 
organisation of a suitable dyeing unit to support the produc¬ 
tion programme). 

(Paragraph 4.1) 

23. It may be necessary to form such an organisation under 
the Company Law', limited however to State administrative and 
technical personnel and other interests who could help in the develop¬ 
ment of the weavers. The membership, inter-alia, should com¬ 
prise a Project Director who should be a high level handloom expert 
trained in management and business, the officer-in-charge of the 
concerned Weavers’ Design-cum-Training Centre, a representative 
of the commercial bank which has undertaken to finance the weavers, 
an officer of the State Government drawn from the department 
entrusted with the handloom portfolio, a representative of the State 
marketing organisation and three progressive weavers of the project 
area. A project Executive Board of these members with sufficent 
freedom of action should be in a position to organite the unit. 

(Paragraph 4.2) 


24. The equity capital for this company should be contribut¬ 
ed on a 50:50 basis by the Centre and the States. In case of States 
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backward in hanlloom development, ban* for part of their equity 
capital may be organised from the Centre to tide over any gap. 

(Paragraph 4.3) 

25. Since the extension organisation in hanilooms should be 
a State responsibility, the necessary provision of funds for the employ¬ 
ment of extension workers under the project may be found by the 
State Government from its handloom budget. 

(Paragraph 4.4) 

26. The project can each year take 1000 to 2000 weavers 
under its fold and in a period of five years cover 5,000 to 10,000 weavers 
who have got active looms or looms that can be activised. The 
Weavers’ Service Centre will be the nerve centre for the design 
development and the training of the weavers in the area foi improv¬ 
ing their output and enabling them to earn more. Sufficient travel¬ 
ling allowance and facilities should be given to the staff of the 
Weavers’ Service Centre to liaise with the project authority and 
help their extension workers in assessing the requirements of the 
project and planning the programme of extension. 

(Paragraph 4.4) 

27. A qualified extension worker suitably trained in handloom 
extension should be able to handle 1,00ft looms over a period of three 
years starting with 500 looms. 

(Paragraph 4.4) 

28. Before the project is undertaken, there should be a survey 
of the handlooms in the project area in order to determine the 
exact problem and the prevailing levels of efficiency. The consti¬ 
tution of the Project Board before whom the project would cjome up 
for consideration would ensure that all aspects (namely, fihancial, 
marketing, technical, etc.) are suitably taken care of. The project, 
after general approval of the Board and the State Government, should 
be sent to the All-India Handloom Board for their consideration, 
advice and approval. The Ministry of Commerce, on the advice of 
the All-India Handlooms Board, will then pass on the finance which 
the Central Government agrees to bear on the project. 

(Paragraph 4.5) 

29. The project area should be divided into 10 sub-centres, 
each of which will be the headquarters of an extension worker and 
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should be reasonably linked with the handloom requirements outside 
the cooperative sector. 

(Paragraph 5.4) 

34. The Textile Commissioner should ensure that straight hank 
yarn will be utilised only by the handlooms and the objective should 
be to see that 300 million Kg. straight hank yarn is produced every 
year for the handloom sector. The Textile Commissioner should 
also ensure a minimum 62.5% production in straight hank form. 
There should also be a suitable provision in these orders to enable 
cooperative spinning mills and State sector spinning mills to pro¬ 
vide even a higher proportion of yarn in straight hank form in order 
to suit local requirements. 

(Paragraph 5.5) 

35. The Textile Commissioner must strengthen his organisa¬ 
tion and ensure that the mills carry out his orders (regarding pro¬ 
duction of yarn in straight hank form) in full. If any statutory 
support for punitive action by him against the mills is lacking, the 
Government must provide the same immediately. 

(Paragraph 5.5) 

36. It is necessary to ensure that between expansion of the 
more efficient cooperative mills to 50,000 spindles capacity and 
installation of new spinning mills, the one million extra spindles 
(reserved by the Ministry of Commerce over and above the auto¬ 
matic licensing capacity of 25,000 if cooperative spinning mills come 
forward) are availed of during the Fifth Plan period and if possi¬ 
ble brought into effective operation during the Plan period. 

(Paragraph 5.5) 

37. The total capital requirement for setting up spinning mills 
in the cooperative sector would be of the order of Rs. 175 crores. 
Members will have to find about Rs. 22.5 crores and the State Govern- 
ment/NCDC about Rs. 45 crores. Loan capital of more than Rs. 
100 crores will have to be found from long-term lending institutions. 
The NCDC will have to find extra Rs. 18 crores to help the State 
Governments to find their share of the equity, to supplement the 
Fifth Plan provision of Rs. 22 crores in the State sector for share 
capital and Rs. 5 crores already provided by the NCDC for this 
purpose. 


(Paragraph 5.5) 
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38. In the States of U.P., Bihar, Orissa and Assam which are 
backward in cooperative efficiency, spinning mills are particularly 
required and therefore the share capital in these areas has to come 
substantially from the State sector. 

(Paragraph 5.5) 

39. The Reserve Bank should give facilities for medium-term 
financing to the weavers in order to enable them to contribute to the 
share capital of the cooperatives. (Such facilities are available 
to sugarcane and cotton growers). 

(Paragraph 5.5) 

40. Special steps will have to be taken to get funds for I.F.C’ 
so that they can invest funds to the tune of more than Rs. 100 crores 
in the spinning mill sector to enable the recommended priority pro¬ 
gramme to be put through. 

(Paragraph 5.5) 

41. Special steps should be taken to ensure that the machi¬ 
nery required for the cooperative and the State spinning mills is pro¬ 
vided on a priority basis within a reasonable time frame and on a 
reasonable price formula. 

(Paragraph 5.5) 

42. Where there is a serious shortage of yarn and an active 
black-marketing in yarn, it will be necessary to organise a suitable 
distribution channel in the State to ensure that the handloom weaver 
gets his yarn at a reasonable price (inclusive of transport cost) at a 
retail market. The devising of a system of controlling raw cotton 
and yarn prices should receive serious consideration and in the mean¬ 
while a suitable supervised distribution organisation set-up in the 
States. 

(Paragraphs 5.6 & 5.7) 

43. The Reserve Bank should ensure that credit on the hypo¬ 
thecation of free yarn by the mills and middlemen is suitably check¬ 
ed and long periods of hold-up prevented. 

(Paragraph 5.8) 

44. Any organised distribution system should aim at provid- 
ng 50% of the requirements of the primary cooperatives in a pre- 
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requested package of counts and quantities every month. It 
should be possible for the primary cooperatives to look after them¬ 
selves reasonably well by going to the market for the balance and 
any variations they may require during the month. 

(Paragraph 5.9) 

45. The Government may work out an arrangement under 
which the manufacturers make available the required quantities 
of dyes and chemicals to a few specified institutions etc. in each State 
for final distribution to the handloom weavers. The State Govern¬ 
ments should work out the consumption data on the basis of past 
lifting and the producers can make available these quantities direct¬ 
ly for distribution to the handloom weavers. 

(Paragraph 5.10) 

46. The Institute of Handloom Technology should run courses 
for training managers. There should be a system of further train¬ 
ing in production organisations which may be selected from practical 
cooperative societies and/or organisations in the non-cooperative 
sector. The candidates for these courses should invariably be sponsor¬ 
ed by cooperative institutions and private entrepreneurs who could 
give a suitable undertaking and guarantee that these trainees will be 
employed by them in the handloom sector. As far as possible the 
candidates should be selected within the fold of weavers. 

(Paragraph 5.12) 

47. The stipend for such trainees should be suitably increased, 
if necessary, by imposing some financial obligation on the sponsoring 
organisations so that suitable candidates are forthcoming for this 
training. 

(Paragraph 5.12) 

48. The existing scheme for modernising the handlooins in 
the States for better efficiency should be taken up as a Centrally 
sponsored scheme on 50:50 basis. 

(Paragraph 5.13) 

49. Processing facilities must be linked up with the marketing 
organisations that are being developed either through apex coopera¬ 
tive or Trading Corporations set up by the States so that there is 
an effective link between production, processing and marketing. 
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These processing facilities may also be developed in the Centrally 
sponsored sector on a 50:50 basis. 

(Paragraph 5.14) 

50. Pre-loom processing facilities such as dyeing and sizing 
should be provided in sufficient magnitude to support the improv¬ 
ed looms. This should be done through Primary Cooperative Societies 
as a Centrally sponsored sector scheme on a 50:50 basis. 

Finance and Credit Facilities 

51. In cases where the central bank is weak and unable to 
obtain finance from the Apex Banks/Reserve Bank and the Societies 
are consequently not able to take benefit of this source of finance, 
the effective remedy may be to arrange direct financing of the Pri¬ 
mary Weavers’ Societies from the Apex Bank. 

(Paragraph 6.4) 

52. There is no constraint on the availability of funds from 
Reserve Bank for the cooperative sector. The problem is rather 
of the Societies being unable to come up to the norms set by the 
Reserve Bank of India even though these norms are not excessively 
strict or onerous. However, it is in the best interest of the Coopera¬ 
tive Societies to observe the financial discipline laid down by the 
Reserve Bank and to improve their own operating efficiency within 
the framework of the RBI scheme. The State Governments have, 
however, to ensure that the Apex Cooperative Banks and the Central 
Banks are fully aware of the provisions of the RBI schemes so that 
they can assist Societies to draw maximum advantage from this 
scheme. 

(Paragraph 6.5) 

53. The limits laid down under the RBI scheme may be revised 
upwards in view of the rising costs of production and living, as 
follows: 



Rs. 

Cotton handloom weavers 

. 1,000 

Woollen handloom weavers 

. 2,000 

Siik handloom weavers . 

. 2,000 


(Paragraph 6.6) 
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54. It does not seem necessary to further liberalise the present 
system under which the Reserve Bank, besides an overall 25 per cent 
limit, allows an additional special limit on holding of stocks. Main¬ 
taining a relationship between productivity and actual production 
on the one hand and between production and credit and holding of 
stocks on the other is very essential. 

(Paragraph 6.7) 

55. The proposed intensive development programme can be 
organised in the 265 districts in the country which are covered by the 
DIR scheme of the nationalised banks. It should be possible to 
persuade these banks to finance these weavers under the DIR. The 
interest rate under the DIR may be more favourable than the rate of 
1| percent below bank rate now given to the weavers in the coopera¬ 
tive fold. There may not be any objection if the DIR rate is equated 
with the rate charged by the cooperatives, if that fecilitates taking 
up a larger programme. 

(Paragraph 6.9) 

56. The programme of development suggested by the Team 
will still leave a certain percentage of the handloom weavers without 
active support even at the end of the Fifth Plan period. It is, how¬ 
ever, more important to see that these proposals are effectively imple¬ 
mented. A larger programme on the basis of misguided sympathy 
may make the entire scheme ineffective. 

(Paragraph 6.10) 

57. If the Cooperatives are to be encouraged, any financing 
of a system (like handloom finance and marketing corporations set 
up by the State Governments) which keeps people away from a 
cooperative, is detrimental to cooperative development. The RBI 
should fully follow the policy of making the credit to the (Cooperative 
handlooms effective and for this purpose should bring Jn various 
methods which have been inducted in the field of agricultural credit— 
particularly provision of share capital to the cooperatives through the 
State Governirynts. Till the R.B.I. steps in, the N.C.D.C. should 
provide this facility. 

(Paragraph 6.11) 

58. The supply of yarn and arranging the marketing of pro¬ 
duce in the area covered under the intensive programme should be 
the main lines of activity of the Handloom Finance and Trading 
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centres in the country which are now contributing to the export 
market and which have highly qualified handloom weavers. Each 
Centre should develop within a period of 3 to 4 years, 1,000 hand- 
looms which can work according to specific orders in the export 
market. Such units will have to be sponsored by export houses. 
The HHEC and the Fabrics Society may also sponsor some units 
in order to maintain their supremacy in the handloom export market 
and State Handloom Marketing Organisation can also take up 
such units. For every handloom under the project, investment 
for modernising the equipment should come from the Centre. Pre¬ 
loom processing and post-weaving and finishing facilities would 
have also to be provided so that the produce is of top quality. Each 
unit will have to organise extension service for traning of the weavers 
in the new equipment and ensuring the quality of production. 
Since these units are sponsored by export-oriented organisations, 
it is presumed that the arrangements for the supply of yarn, credit 
and marketing of production will present no problems. 

(Paragraph 8.17) 

79. Design, colour and fabric quality changes are conti¬ 
nuously taking place in the consuming markets of the world and 
continuous research support will be necessary for export promotion. 
It is important that field scale trials are held of the laboratory 
findings particularly in certain areas like preparatory processing, 
weaving, processing and diversification of production. A suitable 
programme for this purpose should be prepared by the All-India 
Handloom Board. It should be possible to try out laboratory re¬ 
sults on field scale in about, suitably scattered, 500 looms. It 
would be easy to locate these looms in the Export Units. 

(Paragraph 8.18) 


Reservation for Handloom Sector and the Powerloom Competition. 

80. Eight items which are now reserved both for handloom 
and powerloom units with four looms or less shall be reserved exclusi¬ 
vely for the handloom sector. 

(Paragraph 9.2) 

81. The handloom industry needs special protection as it could 
be one of the important programmes for raising the lowest three 
deciles of the population to the minimum consumption level. Bet- 
sides, in our strategy for rural employment, we need viable industries 



Corporations. With the strengthening of the cooperative system, 
the bringing in of the Intensive Development Programme and the 
spread of DIR scheme there would be no case for any finance from 
the Stage Plan resources through the Handloom Finance and Trad¬ 
ing Corporations for the handloom sector. The trading operations 
can be done substantially on the ways and means credit which can 
be obtained from scheduled banks outside the Plan frame. The 
banking institutions wil! be glad to extend credit to these Corpora¬ 
tions and even give them DIR credit. 

(Paragraph 6.12) 


59. Problems regarding financing and credit have arisen mainly 
because of lack of proper supervision of credit, marketing arran¬ 
gements and difficulties in making recoveries. Financial discipline 
has to be enforced and, therefore, supervision of credit by Exten¬ 
sion staff and efficient marketing are of prime importance. 

(Paragraph 6.13) 

Problems of Marketing 

60. The Apex Marketing Societies have to get more involved 
in marketing functions since the past experience is that the primary 
weavers’ society cannot run theit own marketing organisations. 

(Paragraph 7.3) 

61. The Apex Societies must take responsibility for supply 
of yarn for a reasonable percentage of weavers’ requirements and 
arrange to market at least 50 per cent of the production of the primary 
weavers society through a central organisation. The primary 
societies can be expected to deal with the balance 50 per cent of 
production by local marketing. The Apex Marketing Societies 
should immediately strengthen their organisations and take over 
this responsibility in a phased manner in each State. 

(Paragraph 7.4) 

62. The State owned Corporations/Emporia should deal with 
the marketing of the produce of individual weavers and as far as 
possible bypass the master weavers who should be able to market 
their own goods themselves. 


(Paragraph 7.5) 
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Marketing Subsidies 

63. Aid should be given in the form of subsidy to Apex Societies 
and State Corporations, for putting their show rooms. A mana¬ 
gerial subsidy should also be given for three years on a tapering 
basis;. This expenditure may be shared by the Centre and the 
States on a 50:50 basis. 

(Paragraph 7.6) 


64. The All-India Handioom Fabrics Marketing Cooperative 
Society should be suitably strengthened and made an effective 
marketing organisation. Grants for setting up new handioom 
houses and also for decoration, renovation and air-conditioning 
of existing handioom houses on reasonable basis should be allowed 
to this organisation from the Central sector. 

(Paragraph 7.7) 


65. If a ‘rebate’ system is accepted by the State Governments, 
they should make it a point to reimburse promptly the legitimate 
rebate to the Societies. 

(Paragraph 7.8) 


66. If the various recommendations made for putting the hand- 
looms in a competitive position vis-a-vis the powerlooms and the 
mill sector are accepted, the handioom goods could get their lair 
share in the market and no subsidy would be necessary. However, 
a change-over from a system of subsidy to one of no subsidy should be 
effected gradually over the next three years by tapering of the sub¬ 
sidy. With a reduction of the expenditure of subsidy t}ie State 
Governments can use the available funds for (i) share captial loan 
to weavers, (ii) managerial subsidy, (iii) training expenses, and 
(iv) contributory provident fund. 

(Paragraph 7.9 to 7.11) 


67. If any State decides to continue the subsidy it will not be 
advisable on the part of other States to discontinue it and thereby 
put tbeir cooperatives at a disadvantage with respect to the 
cooperatives in the State which continues the subsidy. 

(Paragraph 7.9) 
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Export Promotion 

68. Suitable equipment has to be developed and supplied 
to the handlooms catering to the export sector to ensure that the 
following main defects noticed in handloom products exported a,e 
effectively removed: 

(i) Absence of required threads per inch prescribed in the 

purchase order. 

(ii) Colour bars due to uneven picking. 

(iii) Colour variations arising from uneven dyeing. 

(iv) Lack of uniformity in width of fabrics. 

(Paragraphs 8.2 to 8.7) 

69. Special additional loom attachments necessary for pro¬ 
ducing piece lingths of 40 metres and above should be made avai¬ 
lable. 

(Paragraph 8.8.) 

70. A Common Facility Service Centre equipped with improved 
machinery may be provided for an area covering 500 to 600 looms 
engaged in export orders, for the provision of facilities for pre-loom 
processing and post-weaving finishing stages. It would be thus 
possible to render the preparatory processes in the production of 
bulk export varieties uniform, reduce production costs and increase 
work output. Such Service Centre will also make for better super¬ 
vision and effective control. 

(Paragraph 9.9.) 

71. The Institutes of Handloom Technology should take up on 
immediate basis research work on post-loom weaving process including 
pre-shrinking and finishing by pressing and suitable drying. 

(Paragraph 8.10) 

72. The Weavers’Service Centres must be equipped to make 
samples and sample lengths that are required by the foreign buyers 
and for which the exporters can place orders within the time specified. 
If the rough amount of business that is expected in a year at various 
Centres can be worked out by Export Promotion Council and indi¬ 
cated to the Control Council of (he Design and Service Centres, 
it may not be difficult to organise this service on cost basis. 

(Paragraph 8.11) 
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73. In the case of silk handloom cloth, facilities have to be 
developed for pre-shrinkage and making the fibre crease resistant. 

(Paragraph 8.12) 

74. The promotional effort specially in the field of advertise¬ 
ment has to be specific in regard to the actual sources from where 
the products advertised will be available. It may be cheaper for 
the handloom exporters to have joint advertisements with their 
buyers abroad for their material along with the other materials 
with the buyers, who are generally chain store organisers. The 
big export houses including the HHEC and the Fabrics Society 
should also be enabled to go into the specific advertisement busi¬ 
ness in the important markets. 

(Paragraph 8.13) 

75. The All-India Handlooni Board would be the best ad¬ 
visory body in the matter of cash incentives necessary for furthering 
handloom exports. Not more than a third of the handloom funds 
should, in each year, be earmarked for this purpose and if any 
additional funds are required because of the export situation and 
the need to earn more foreign exchange, such finances should come 
from the consolidated fund. 

(Paragraph 8.14) 

76. The problem of getting a large number of experienced 
cutters, designers and production managers should be examined 
quickly by the All-India Handloom Board and a suitable training 
scheme formulated for immediate implementation under which 
nominated trainees could be sent for training abroad to learn 
the latest techniques, in the field of handloom garments. 

(Paragraph 8.15) 

77. A suitable scheme should also be formulated under which 
senior designers of the Weavers’ Centre are sent abroad to under¬ 
stand the coming trends in fabrics so that the necessary adjustments 
and annual changes could be made in our production programmes 
to fit them in with the requirements from foreign countries. 

(Paragraph 8.16) 

78. It is necessary to develop under an Export Oriented 
Pilot Production Scheme 50 production units in important handloom 
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in the decentralised sector which can provide a living wage and the 
handloom is eminently suited from this point of view. 

(Paragraphs 9.5 & 9.7) 

82. The advantages that the powerlooms have over the handlooms 
with their better technology and almost the same level of excise 
vis-a-vis the handloom sector has to be set right so that the power- 
looms are no longer in a position to underbid the handlooms in 
their legitimate markets. The excise defferential between the 
powerlooms and the handlooms should be of the same order as between 
the composite m il and the handloom sectors. 


(Paragraph 9.8) 

83. The Tex mark system should be reintroduced and stiictly 
enforced with the ligitimate objective of taxing the powerloom cloth. 
Till such a system is introduced, the excise may be levied on the yarn 
utilised by the powerlooms, as suggested bv the Ashoka Mehta 
(Powerloom Enquiry) Committee—1964. 

(Paragraph 9.9.) 

84. Steps should be immediately taken to impose a handloom 
cess on powerlooms to close the gap in the incidence of excise on 
powerlooms vis-a-vis the mill sector, in respect of all qualities of 
cloth produced. The income derived from this cess should be used 
specifically for the development of handlooms. 

(Paragraphs 9.10 & 9.11) 

85. Till an equitable tax structure is evolved the excise to 
be levied on powerlooms shall be based on a compounded levy, a 
duty on yarn and a processing duty. 

(Paragraph 9.12) 


86. The compounded levy may be fixed at Rs. 300 per powe«- 
loom irrespective of the number of looms in a unit. The extra 
compounded levy shall be imposed in favour of the handlooms. 
The entire levy may be treated as a handloom cess and the amount 
that is at present realised as compounded levy may be deducted and 
made payable to the contingency fund and the balance credited to the 
Handloom Fund. 


(Paragraphs 9.13 & 9.14) 
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87. The excise duty on free yarn, other than hanks, may be 
jacked up to the extent necessary for bringing the yarn duty on 
powerlooms to a reasonable level vis-a-vis the mills. The additional 
duty may be collected in the form of a handloom cess on yarn for 
the benefit of handloom development. As the composite mills 
sector uses its own yarn it should be possible, in the excise frame, 
to leave it out of the purview of this cess. 

(Paragraph 9.15) 

88. The cess may tempt the powerloom interest to put in me¬ 
chanised contrivances to reel hank yarn suitably for powerloom 
use. Such reeling should be prohibited with punitive measures. 
Part of the cess levied should be utilised to build up a strong excise 
organisation <o ensure that such misuse of yarn does not take place. 

(Paragraph 9.16) 

89. The processing duty in case of powerlooms should be jacked 
up by at least 20 per cent so that some part of the differential in the 
overall incidence of taxation between the mill and powerloom sectors 
is covered. This extra levy shall be in the form of a handloom sur¬ 
charge creditable to the Handloom Fund. 

(Paragraph 9.17) 

90. Since viable rural industries have an important place 
in our Plan strategy, it is necessary to induct more and more people 
in the rural sector into the handloom industry. This Team has iden¬ 
tified areas where additional investments are necessary during the 
Fifth Plan to give a boost to the handloom industry. Unless 
these investments are ensured and the recommended infrastructure 
brought in quickly, there will be a serious deterioration in the un¬ 
employment and underemployment position in the handloom sector. 

(Paragraphs 9.18 & 9.19) 


91. It is expected that the recommended handloom cess- com¬ 
pounded levy and the processing duty will benefit the handloom 
fund to the extent of about Rs. 20 crores per annum. This fund 
should be utilised for various schemes recommeded by the Team for 
the improvement of handlooms during the Fifth Plan period and 
thereafter. 


(Paragraph 9.20) 



CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


1.1. The High-Powered Study Team was constituted by the 
Ministry of Commerce on 29th December, 1973. The Resolution 
setting up the Team emphasises that the Team should study in 
depth the problems of the Handloom Industry and the weavers 
in order to suggest a programme for development of this sector in 
the Fifth Plan period. The Study Team consists of the following:— 

(1) Shn B. Sivaraman, Vice-Chairman, National 

Commission on Agriculture and Member, CHAIRMAN 
Planning Commission, New Delhi. 

(2) One representative each of the Governments of: 

(i) Andhra Pradesh ..... Member 

(ii) Assam . ... ., 

(iii) Jammu & Kashmir .... „ 

(iv) Karnataka.,, 

(v) Maharashtra ..... ,, 

(iv) Manipur ...... „ 

(vii) Tamilnadu ...*.. ,, 

(viii) Uttar Pradesh . ,, 

(3) Shri Konda Lakshman Bapuji, Javabaru- ,, 

sayarn, 6-1-2/1 Secretariat Road, Hydera¬ 
bad-500004. 

(4) Shri Abid Ali Ansari, M,L.A. Mohalla No- ,. 

mantuila, Sitapur, District Sitapur, (U.P.) 

(5) Smt. Pupul Jayakar, Chairman, Handicrafts „ 

and Handlooms Exports Corporation Ltd., 

Lok Kalyan B'navan, 11-A, Rouse Avenue, 

New Delhi-110001. 
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(6) Shri M. Somappa, President All India Hand- Member 

loom Fabrics Marketing Cooperative Socie¬ 
ty Ltd., C/o. Yemmigannur Weavers Coope¬ 
rative Production & Sales Society Ltd., 

Yemmigannur. 

(7) Shri T.R.S. Vijayaraghavachari, Director ,, 

Tamilnadu Handloom Finance & Trading 
Corporation Ltd., 85-K.hanpalan, 2nd Street 
Madurai-625009. 

(8) Shri S.K. Bagchi, Textile Commissioner „ 

(9) Shri Mani Narayanaswami, Joint Secretary „ 

Ministry of Commerce, New Delhi. 

(10) Shri A. N. Varma, Director, Ministry of Member 
Commerce, New Delhi. Secretary 

1.2. The Terms of Reference of the Study Team are ds follows: 

(i) To suggest programmes for development of the hand- 
loom industry in the Fifth Plan; 

(ii) To suggest measures for the maximum utilisation of 

the export potential of the handloom sector; 

(iii) To suggest measures for building infrastructure '■and 

providing adequate inputs, particularly finance to 
the handloom sector; and 

(iv) To review the position regarding reservation and to 
suggest changes in policy, if necessary. 

1.3. Quite a large amount of facts and suggestions have 
already been made in the matter of improvement of handlooms 
by various All India bodies and Conferences and in past reports. 
Some time back, the Ministry of Commerce had constituted a 
Working Group and the Planning Commission had also set up a 
Task Force to analyse the present position of the handloom industry 
and advise on the steps to be taken to improve the handloom 
industry. The reports of these two expert bodies have been sub¬ 
mitted recently and contained a lot of up-to-date information and 
data. In view of the large amount of data already available on 
the subject of handlooms and its problems, the Study Team found 
that it was not necessary to collect any fresh data or to elicit any 
large scale information by circulation of a questionnaire or by 
recording elaborate evidence. By making use of all the information 
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already available, and also taking advantage of the long experience 
of the non-official members of the Team itself in the problems of 
the handloom sector at first hand and further help by the expertise 
available from the State representatives and making a selective 
study of the problem, the Team, has been in a position to suggest 
an action oriented programme which the Ministry can adopt for 
the Fifth Plan period. The Study Team held 11 meetings. Since 
the handloom programme in the State of Tamilnadu has been 
considered to be the most effective in the country, the Chairman 
and some members of the Team visited Madras for a study of 
the organisation and the pattern of development followed in the 
State of Tamilnadu. The Chairman and those members of theTeam 
who visited Madras took the opportunity of having an exchange 
of views on the different problems of the handloom industry with the 
representatives of the Government of Tamilnadu and Kerala and 
also with the representatives of the Cooperative Institutions con¬ 
nected with the problems of the Handloom Sector in the two Slates. 
Chairman and Shri Somappa also availed this opportunity for having 
a discussion on the problem of handlooms with the late Shri T.T. 
Krishnamachari. Shri Konda Lakshman Bapuji circulated a 
comprehensive note to the Members of the Team for consideration. 
Shrimati Pupul Jayakar circulated notes on dexelopment of Tech¬ 
nical Institutions and on exports. The Handloom Export Pro¬ 
motion Council also circulated a note on the subject of exports 
of handloom products. The Team also met the representatives 
of the Apex Cooperative organisations of the various States at a 
meeting in Delhi and took their views on the problems facing the 
handloom sector and the cooperative sector in particular. The 
Members of the Team discussed the problems of the handloom 
sector and took into account the views expressed in these various 
papers. 

1.4. In order to deal adequately with the different aspects 
of subject, it was decided to divide the discussions into the following 
subjects:— 

(1) Organisational structure. 

(2) Technical Development. 

(3) Scheme for intensive development of handlooms. 

(4) Inputs for the handloom sector (other than Finance). 

(5) Finance and credit facilities. 

(6) Problems of marketing. 

(7) Exports. 

3 — 2 M of Cona/74 
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(8) Reservation of items of production for the handloom 
sector. 

1.5. It is reported that the number of handlooms working 
in the country at present is of the order of 35,63,363 looms. This 
is said to be distributed in the various States as in Annexure-1. 
There has always been quite an amount of suspicion about the 
accuracy of these figures. A recent census being carried out in 
Tamilnadu shows that the figures are more or less accurate as 
far as Tamilnadu is concerned. On the other hand, preliminary 
reports from Uttar Pradesh show that there is a substantial reduction 
in the previously reported handlooms showing thereby a possible 
abandonment of handlooms. This also fits in with the general 
observation of rural economists. Out of these looms, the domestic 
looms of Assam and Manipur though large in number are pecu¬ 
liar in themselves and at present represent only a very minor 
production unit. Handlooms was one of the sectors where it was 
realised very early that a cooperative organisation was the best 
in the interest of weavers themselves and early steps were taken as 
far back as 1950 to organise cooperatives in the country and a 
fillip was given during the Second Plan period to this programme. 
In spite of this, the number of active looms under the cooperative 
system at present comprise about only a third of the total number 
of handlooms. Substantial number of looms are really in the non- 
cooperative sector either owned by individuals or working under 
master weavers. The cooperative development has not only been 
weak in many States but many of the cooperatives are not working 
at all due to various difficulties facing them. As a result, coope¬ 
ratives have not been able to contribute much to design develop¬ 
ment. The bulk of the design development in the country has come 
from the private sector of master weavers who have mainly bene¬ 
fited by the design development centres etc. developed over 
the years. 

1.6. Handloom is an important traditional rural industry 
spread in most parts of the country. Though at one time there 
was fear of handloom cloth not getting a fair market in view of 
the sophistication entering the society, it is by now established 
that the handlooms have definitely an important part to play in 
the textiles field and given the protection which has been considered 
necessary for this purpose, they can satisfy a very large internal 
market. In addition, the export potential for handloom cloth has 
risen substantially because of the capacity of handlooms to meet 
the artistic demands which are changing from time to time in the 
affluent societies of the world. Given the right backing and the 
technological and design support, the export market for handlooms 
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could be an expanding one. Therefore, handlooms are definitely 
a rural industry which can be developed to give remunerative 
employment to the handloom weavers. Economists are reasonably 
certain that till the end of this century, chances of any substantial 
percentage of the rural population being diverted to urban centres 
and to urban industries is rather remote. The rural areas have to 
find employment for the fast expanding rural population. Land 
itself cannot provide direct living continuously to greater and 
greater numbers. Rural industries which are reasonably remune¬ 
rative are, therefore, an important sector which need complete 
support and development to ensure a good line of employment to 
the rural population. From this angle, it is becoming more and more 
clear that handlooms should not only stay but should be improved 
to the maximum possible, subject to the absorption capacity of the 
economy for handloom cloth and our capacity to meet the export 
demand for art weaves in the handloom sector. 

1.7. The powerloom sector has been creating certain problems 
to the handlooms. Policy makers have realised that certain pro¬ 
tection from the powerlooms is necessary for the handloom sector 
and this has been provided by limiting the number of powerlooms 
that can be introduced during a period and reserving certain 
varieties of cloth for production by the handloom sector alone. 
In spite of this, it has been reported with substantial evidence 
that powerlooms have flouted the licensing laws and large number 
of unlicensed powerlooms are in operation in the country competing 
for the yarn which should have rightly gone to the handloom sec¬ 
tor. Secondly, there is also substantial evidence that the power¬ 
looms are making a number of varieties which have been reserved 
only for the handlooms and not only that, there are also reports 
that powerloom cloth is camouflaged in the shape of handloom 
varieties in order to capture the market which is open only to 
handlooms as a consumer preference sector. 

1.8. Whilst we are dealing with these problems later in the 
Report, at this stage it might be pointed out that the initial encou¬ 
ragement of powerlooms on the ground that the powerlooms were 
meant for a handloom weaver jumping from a handloom to the 
powerloom sector straightaway, given financial facilities and help, 
needs a close scrutiny in the light of the present needs of the eco¬ 
nomy. Though the principle stated that the powerloom was to 
be for the handloom weaver, it has also been reported that sub¬ 
stantially powerloom are in fact held by other interests and hand¬ 
loom weavers, if at all, are involved only as labourers or as co¬ 
signatories with the minor commercial role. Whatever the position, 
we have to notice that powerloom today uses in a year 900 kgs. 
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of yarn which is equivalent to what is required by six handlooms. 
Every new powerioom thus puts out of action six handlooms in 
the country. A handloom actually is a family industry and net an 
individual’s held alone. When the national policy is to support 
the expansion ef the rural industry of handlooms, in order to give 
more employment in the rural sector, we shall be working at cross 
purposes in encouraging at the same time, powcrlooms to displace 
a large number of handlooms. 

1.9. The deliberations of the Study Team on the different 
problems of the handloom sector, arising out of the Terms of 
Referenc of the Study Team, brought into focus the basic aspects 
mentioned above. Keeping in view these basic aspects, the subject 
was discussed in depth in the course of detailed deliberations held 
subject-wise as mentioned in paragraph 1.4. above. The pro¬ 
blems of handloom that have to be dealt with under the Terms of 
Reference can be distinctly divided into eight sectors and each of 
the sectors are. to some extent, sdfeontained. For facility of 
understanding, the problems in each of these sectors have to be 
brought Together at one place. The Study Team has 
therefore, decided to submit the report in eight chapters dealing 
with these eight identifiable sectors, in addition to this Introductory 
Chapter. 



CHAPTER IT 


ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE 
Structure at the National Level 

2.1. At the national level there is an All India Handloonr 
Board with the Textile Commissioner as its Chairman. The 
Constitution of this Board is as indicated in Annexure IT. The 
function of the Board is to advise the Government generally on 
problems of the handloom industry and in particular to examine 
Schemes for the improvement of the industry and also to recom¬ 
mend financial assistance. The board was entrusted with the task of 
formulating policies foi the rehabilitation and consolidation of the 
industry. This task was a part of initial steps taken in 1952 to 
effectively organise the handloom sector. The main ingredient of 
this effort was the levy of a cess on cloth produced by the mill 
sector in order to develop the handloom sector. This cess was 
Centrally handled and the Handloom Board’s terms of reference 
made it an affective body to advise the Government on various 
policies necessary for the improvement of the handloom sector. 
The csss was subsequently merged in the overall textile excise duties 
and the responsibility for financing the handloom ssetor was en¬ 
tirely thrown on the State sector in the Five Year Plan scheme 
starting from the Fomth Plan. The Central sector investments 
were limited to very modest schemes of export promotion and 
maintenance ot technical centres. 

Thereby the Handloom Board could no longer discharge an 
effective role in the formulation and execution of schemes for the 
development of handlooms in the States. Even though their advice 
was welcome to the handloom sector, constraint of resources allo¬ 
cations from the State finances was very much in evidence and 
thereby the best laid plans had to wait. As a result it has bec-n 
found that the meetings of the Board have been held at very 
irregular intervals and the last meeting was held in May 1974 after 
a lapse of three years. 

2.2. The Team is recommending further or ir this Report 
the need for greater Central involvement in handle cm develop¬ 
ment if this sector is to discharge its due share in the Garibi Hatao 
Programme of the na-ior.. The Team is also recommending sources 
of finance with which the Centre can once again take the leader¬ 
ship in organised investment in the sector in key points to stimu¬ 
late the growth of the handlooms and production. Tf the recorn- 
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mendations of the Team are accepted on the financial side or even 
substantially accepted, the old role of the All India Handloom 
Board as the eyes and ears of the Government for development 
of the handloom sector can once again be revived. Thp Team 
advises that the Handloom Board should be once again brought 
back to its premier portion as (he eyes and ears of the Government 
of India in the matter of handloom development. The Central 
sector financing should be with the advice of this body Central 
schemes and Centrally sponsored schemes should be monitored 
by the Board and its advice about modifications should be given 
due weight. Central allocations should be also be based on effec¬ 
tive utilisation of the resources given by the Centre and the Hand¬ 
loom Board can play an effective part in ensuring that the resources 
are usefully spent by the States and the institutions for the approved 
schemes. 

2.3. There has been a proposal, several times voiced in 
All India Forums, to have a statutory All India Handloom Board. 
The Team has carefully considered this and is of the view that a 
high-powered statutory All India Handloom Board is necessary 
to discharge the several functions which the Team is further on 
recommending that the Board should perform. At the same time, 
till a statutory board can b; brought into position, it is necessary 
to ensure that the present Board effectively takes over the various 
functions that the Team has postulated and that there is effective 
response from the Ministry to the suggestions of the Board. The 
Team, therefore, .ecommends that immediately the All India 
Handloom Board may be made effective and close liaison with the 
Ministry and the Board established. The Board may be imme¬ 
diately utilised to set in motion, a pr ocess of review and scrutiny 
of the present situation of the handloom industry in the various 
States and prepare the ground for the effective introduction of the 
schemes we are proposing. 

2.4. There is at present no strong organisation in the Mini¬ 
stry dealing with the problems of handlooms. The Textile Com¬ 
missioner is also handling the problems of handlooms. Loaded 
as he is with the multifarious problems of the organised sector 
and aided as he is by technical people who are experts in die 
organised textile sector, he is not able to pay that detailed attention 
which the handloom sector requires. The Team, therefore, re¬ 
commends that a separate Directorate may be created under a 
Development Commissioner for Handlooms in the Ministry 
charged with the responsibility for dealing with the handlooms 
alone. Unless this concentrated attention is paid to this sector, 
the Team feels that any large scale improvement in the handloom 
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sector would not be possible. The Development Commissioner’s 
organisation should be helped by technical personnel well versed 
in handloom technology. 

Structure at the State Level 

2.5. At the State level, whereas many State Governments 
have set up separate Directorates for the Handloom sector, some 
States continue to have the system of Director of Industries/Regis¬ 
trar of Cooperatives being entrusted with the work connected 
with the handloom sector. Even in States where the handloom 
sector is under a Directorate, it is found that the Directorate also 
looks after the powerloom sector. Various Study Groups and 
Working Groups have made it abundantly clear that the interests 
of the powerloom sector and the handloom sector are contradic¬ 
tory. One Directorate cannot in all justice look after the legi¬ 
timate interests of these two sectors. For the proper growth of 
the handloom sector it is necessary that wherever the handloom 
population is reasonably large in a State, there must be a separate 
Handloom Directorate. This Directorate shall not be in-charge 
of powerlooms. Later in this Report a suggestion has also been 
made regarding the strengthening of the administrative set up 
for handlooms in the Ministry of Commerce itself. 

Cooperative Sector 

2.6. As a policy, it has been considered that the handlooms 
being a village and cottage industry, scattered over the villages 
of India, can best develop in the cooperative sector. The scope 
for exploitation in this sector being vast, it is generally accepted 
that a cooperative getting together of the weavers themselves is 
the best answer to end the exploitation. All schemes of hand¬ 
loom development have, therefore, taken the establishment and 
improvement of cooperatives as a cardinal element in their plan. 
Unfortunately, the system has so far integrated only the credit 
aspect of cooperation with very little emphasis on the supply 
and marketing aspects of the situation. Further, though it is a 
rural industry requiring a large amount of supervised credit, no 
special resources have been earmarked for the cooperative credit 
system as has been done for agricultural credit in the rural sector. 
As a result, many difficulties in reaching credit in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to the weavers have arisen because of certain inherent weak¬ 
nesses in the cooperative credit structure. Added to this, the lack 
of emphasis on supplies and marketing has continued the system 
of exploitation which exists in the yarn supply market and the 
cloth marketing system which exploits the weaver most. 
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2.7. The coverage of weavers in the cooperative fold is 
now said to be 50 to 60%, though those covered under active 
cooperative societies is around 30%. The Cooperatives them¬ 
selves are of varying levels of excellence in the various States con¬ 
cerned with handloom production, varying from a reasonably 
efficient system in Tamilnadu to a rather ineffective systems in Bihar 
and (J.P. It is estimated that the number of looms covered under 


cooperative sector 

may be as follows :— 

Year 

No. of handlooms in 


the coop. Sector 

1957-58 • 

• 10,00,135 

1960-61 • 

• 12,53,150 

1970-71 ■ 

• 14,00,000 (estimated) 


2.8. It should certainly be our endeavour to ensure 
that the cooperative system is strengthened in order to give the 
maximum benefit to the weaver. The main recommendations 
of the Team are in fact to this effect, but this is a time taking 
process. Meanwhile, large number of looms are outside the co¬ 
operative fold for supplies, credit and marketing and any scheme 
of rehabilitation of handlooms, which does note take not of this 
large sector is bound to be ineffective. This is the sector which 
is covered by the master weavers and quite a large part of it is 
dependent on the moneylenders and the petty dealers in the interior 
semi-urban markets. All these three sectors, viz. the cooperative 
sector, the master weavers sector and the rest will need specific 
measures of support if the handloom development as a whole 
is to be pushed through effectively. 

2.9. The cooperative system needs strengthening. There 
are difficulties arising out of the inefficiencies and the insufficiencies 
of the system. There are difficulties arising out of some policies 
of investment of the societies in the past. There are also difficulties 
arising out of the financing restrictions or a misunderstanding ot 
the facilities offered. The following steps are recommended as a 
general programme for toning up of cooperatives:— 

fa) With the separation of Commerce and indus'nes Mini¬ 
stry, the Commissioner of Industrial Cooperatives is now 
attached to the Industries Department. The industries 
handled by the Commerce Ministry do not have the 
benefit of his services. Handloom cooperatives have, 
therefore, no central trouble-shooting organisation to 
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advise the Ministry promptly of the steps to be taken. 
It is, therefore, necessary to have a cell in the Commerce 
Ministry which attends to the problems of the handloom 
cooperatives in some depth. The Development Com¬ 
missioner for Handlooms may be made Ex-Officio the 
Commissioner for Handloom Cooperatives. 

(b) A scheme of rehabilitation of handloom cooperatives 
has to be undertaken exactly as a scheme of rehabilitation 
of agricultural cooperatives was undertaken under the 
advice of the Rural Credit Survey Committee of the 
Reserve Bank. Societies have to be classified into the 
viable ones, those that can be made viable by super¬ 
vised credit or by amalgamation and those that have to 
be wound up. A scheme of rehabilitation will have 
to be drawn up for those cooperatives which can be 
made viable with supervised credit and with amalga¬ 
mation of potentially viable weavers societies. The 
main ingredient in this programme will be the share 
capital participation of the State Government. To 
enable the State Government to participate in the share 
capital, the N.C.D.C. may be made the body for giving 
loan to the State Government for share capital 
participation. The N.C.D.C. will have to put in funds 
for the purpose to fully support the programme. 

(c) Weavers cooperatives particularly in Andhra Pradesh 
have been putting their funds into shares of the spinning 
mills and Government paper and have thereby locked 
up their liquidity and their margins for taking loans. 
Tn addition, they have put in their reserve funds in deposit 
in the Cooperative Banks; but the banks have been unable 
to finance them sufficiently. Their capacity to seek 
other finances is restricted by the holding up of their 
reserves in the Cooperative Banks. It is necessary that 
the banks are made to return the reserves which are 
not statutorily to be retained in the Central Bank and 
some means will have to be found to put them into liqui¬ 
dity against the locked up funds in share capital and 
Government paper. This should be dealt with in detail 
in the rehabilitation scheme and, if necessary, a tiding 
over finance in the shape of Government share capital 
given to them. 

(d) A closer involvement, between the apex marketing 
societies and the primary weavers societies should be 
established so as to ensure supply of the necessary yarn 
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and other inputs to the weavers and arrange for the 
marketing of the cloth produced by the weavers in the 
primary weavers societies. This subject has been covered 
in detail in the chapter on “Marketing” in this Report. 

(e) Adequate arrangements for providing credit facilities 
to weavers in the cooperative fold should be provided. 
This subject has been covered in detail in the chapter 
on ‘Inputs’ in this Report. 

(f) Adequate arrangements for provision of inputs like 
yarn, dyes and chemical etc., must be made so that the 
weavers in the cooperative fold are ensured maximum 
employment. Detailed suggestions in this regard have 
also been made in the chapter of this Report dealing 
with ‘Inputs’. 

2.10. By the end of the Fifth Plan period the target for 
coverage of weavers in the active cooperative societies should 
be 60% of the total. A purposeful programme based on the 
lines suggested above should make it possible to achieve this 
target. 

Master Weaver Sector 

2.11. The master-weaver sector is at present fulfilling 
an important function in handloom development. This is the 
sector which is taking the leadership in new designs and develop¬ 
ment of the markets. There has been some criticism demanding 
that the master weaver sector should be abolished. The Team 
is of the view that it would be a serious mistake if at the present 
stage of development we try to abolish this sector. Till the 
cooperative sector is sufficiently developed and is able to give 
full service to its members and come up at least to the level which 
the master weavers have reached, it will be against the interests 
of weavers to interfere with this sector. The only effective controt 
that would be necessary would be to ensure a minimum wage in 
this sector so that there is no temptation to pay low wages because 
of a buyers’ market. Some States have already taken action in 
this matter. If Master weavers are to be brought into any 
control of system of input distribution only such of them as are 
duly registered on the books of the Director of Handloom shoud 
be acceptable in the system. 

Other Handlooms 

2.12. The section of the handloom industry which is 
neither in the cooperative nor in the master weaver sectors needs 
some special attention. By the rehabilitation of the cooperative 
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system we may be able to bring about 60 % of the weavers under 
the cooperative fold within the next five years in an effective manner. 
The master weaver sector can at the most look after 10% of the 
high class looms. There are large concentrations of looms outside 
the effective cooperative fold and the master weaver fold for which 
an effective rehabilitation programme will have to be drawn up. 
This will have to be done through departmental action. As 
departmental expertise is limited and the problem is large, the 
Team recommends that during the Fifth Plan period this pro¬ 
gramme should be limited to the scheme for intensive development 
of handlooms. Units of 5000 to 10,000 looms in a geographical 
compact area should be taken up under each scheme and not more 
than 25 such units may be taken up during the Fifth Plan period, 
suitably distributed amongst the States having more than 40,000 
looms each. States with large number of handlooms should be 
given a larger number of units subject to their capacity to organise 
and run them. 



CHAPTER 111 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 

3.1. At present, schemes dealing with technical develop¬ 
ment of the handloom sector are primarily the responsibility of 
the Central Government. In the interest of rapid development of 
handloom design and efficiency, it is necessary that technical 
development continues to be Centrally handled. At present 
the Central organisation comprises of two Institutes of Tech¬ 
nology and several Weavers Service Centres. These institutions 
are directly under the Textile Commissioner. It is noticed that 
in these technological institutions, technical personnel are at a 
discount and many posts remain vacant. It is necessary to ensure 
that these organisations work and arc efficiently staffed. 


All India Handloom Research & Design Development Association 

3.2. The present arrangement of the Textile Commissioner 
directly controlling these organisations is in the view of the Team 
unsatisfactory. These institutions arc rendering a basic service 
to the entire handloom industry and as such need very close super¬ 
vision and control. The control will have to be by an organi¬ 
sation which is interested in the product of the technology and has 
also got technological competence to understand the intricacies 
of the work. The Team, therefore, recommends that at the Central 
level the management of the technological Institutions and the 
Weavers Service Centres should be entrusted to a separate body 
designated as the All India Handloom Research and Design Deve¬ 
lopment Association. This Association can be a Registered 
Society. The objects of the Association may be :— 

(i) to investigate into the usability, manufacture j and im¬ 
provement of materials used in the textile industry and 
other trades 01 industries allowed therewith including 
designing, dyeing, bleaching, finishing, printing and 
chemical stores, etc. 

(ii) to investigate into the utilisation of the products of the 
textile industry as well as to undertake directly or assist 
members in the execution of sample orders. 

(iii) to investigate into the improvement of various machinery 
and appliances used by the textile industry and other 
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trades or industries allied therewith and developing 
new machinery and appliances for manufacturing, 
testing and recording purposes. 

(iv) to investigate into and help improvement of various pro¬ 
cesses of manufacture with a view to securing greater 
efficiency, rationalisation and reduction of costs. 

(v) to establish, equip and maintain laboratories, work¬ 
shops and factories and carry on experiments and to 
provide funds for such work, etc. 

(vi) to prepare, edit, print, publish, issue, acquire and cir¬ 
culate books, papers, periodicals, brochures, etc. 

3.3. The Association shall be governed by a Managing 
Council of 15 members to be nominated by the Government con¬ 
sisting of the following:— 

1. Chairman. 

2. One representative of the Development Commissioner. 

3. One representative from Handicrafts & Handlooms 
Export Corporation of India. 

4. One representative from the All India Handloom Fabrics 
Marketing Cooperative Society. 

5. Three representatives from Apex Weavers Cooperative 
Societies. 

6. Two representatives from private exporters. 

7. Two representatives from State Governments. 

8. Three ex-officio Regional Directors of Weavers’ Service 
Centre'. 

9. A Member Secretary—Ex-Officio Chief Executive 

Director. 

10. One representative of the National Design Institute,. 
Ahmedabad. 

3.4. The Council will have to be vested with certain auto¬ 
nomy and controlling powers if it has to effectively play the role 
entrusted to it. The Team recommends that inler-alia. 

(i) The Council shall have the sole and full control in regard 
to all matters relating to the management and organi- 
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sation of the Association and the affairs, funds and pro¬ 
perties of the Association shall be managed by the Council. 

(ii) The Council shall have powers to take offices or acquire 
premises for the use of the Association and to appoint 
at their discretion, remove or suspend such managers, 
secretaries, officers, clerks, agents and servants whether 
engaged on permanent, temporary or special service 
basis and to determine their powers and duties, fix their 
salaries or emoluments and if thought fit to prescribe 
security in such instances and to such amount as the 
Council considers desirable. 

(iii) The designing, research and servicing activities of the 
Association shall be under the general direction and super¬ 
vision of the Chief Executive Technical Director who 
will be the Ex-Officio Member and Secretary of the 
Council incharge of the Central Coordination Office, 
assisted by the three regional Technical Directors who 
shall all be appointed by the Council. 

(iv) The entire expenditure for the institution and maintenance 
of the Association with its central agency as well as its 
regional organisations like Weavers' Service Centres and 
training institutes such as Indian Institutes of Handloom 
Technology shall be met from the budget grants of the 
Central Government earmarked for the handlooms and 
other cottage industries development activity. 


Institutes of Handloom Technology 

3.5. At present there is a certain amount of confusion of 
responsibilities and work between the Institutes of Handloom 
Technology and the Weavers’ Service Centres. The fieldj of work 
of these two institutions should be clearly demarcated. The 
Team recommends that the Institutes of Handloom Technology 
shall undertake the following functions : 

(a) basic or fundamental experiments. 

(b) long and short-term training courses to train Experts 
and Artisans, and 

(c) preparation and publication of technical literature such 
as pamphlets, brochures, etc. 
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A brief description of these functions is given below: 

(a) The basic experimental work will be undertaken in the 
two Institutes of Handloom Technology under a sepa¬ 
rate Research Section to be reorganised. Such work 
will be mostly concerned with individual or basic items 
like preparation of shade cards, evolving new equipment 
and accessories for weaving and other preparatory 
work, undertaking experiments for introduction of new 
dyestuffs/new chemicals, new processings etc. which are 
of fundamental nature and which are new to the hand- 
loom industry. 

(b) The undertaking of long and short term training courses, 
which is at present being done by the two Institutes of 
Handloom Technology, will be pursued with a comple¬ 
tely reorganised syllabi introducing a few additional 
courses of training also in specialised subjects like textile 
designing and cottage printing. Institutes will also 
coordinate the short-term training courses in all the 
Weavers’ Service Centres. 

(c) Preparation and publication of technical literature such 
as pamphlets, brochures etc. shall be undertaken by 
the Institutes of Handloom Technology, in close con¬ 
sultation with the Senior field staff of the Weaver’s Service 
Centres, since the former have the time and the qualified 
technical staff with the academical background as well 
as a well equipped laboratory to undertake this work. 


Weavers’ Service Centres 

3.6. The activities of the Weavers’ Service Centres shall 
extend to the following areas: 

(a) Routine experiments. 

(b) Field servicing work. 

(c) Assisting members in the execution of sample orders. 

(d) Evolving new designs and supplying the same to Weavers 
and weavers organisations. 

(e) Holding of exhibitions and demonstrations. 

(f) Acting as a pace setter in the highly competitive and 
changing export field. 
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3.7. A brief description of the work of these centres is 
given below : 

(a) The work of the existing Weavers’ Service Centres will be 
carried on under four distinct divisions viz. (i) Experi¬ 
mental product-development work; (2) Servicing work; 
(3) Assisting members in the execution of sample orders; 
and (4) arranging periodical exhibitions of improved 
designs and equipment at different centres. At present 
the work in each of the centres has got mixed up under 
the various groups basic exprerimental work, short¬ 
term training; product development work and servicing 
work. As a result it has not been possible to chart out 
a planned programme for each of the centres and the 
work is based more on the limbed needs of the moment. 
Long term pre-planning for the industry has become 
difficult. Hence we have not been able to assess fairly 
their comparative progress of work. Besides without 
a coordinated approach often duplication of work has 
also resulted among many centres. 

(b) The Weavers' Service Centres by constantly keeping 
in touch with modern fabric development, changing 
fashions and close contact with the existing organised 
marketing organisations and exporters could act as pace 
setters in the development of new designs for the export 
field. 

(c) Of late there is growing awareness or desire particularly 
among many leading private exporters and public ex¬ 
porting institutions like HHEC. Fabric Society etc. 
for getting quick execution of small sample orders booked 
with foreign buyers. Tiiis is essential in handloom 
exports. Sometimes, they like to have our samples in 
longer lengths to assess the consumer reaction at the sales 
counter before they offer them in bulk to thei|r buyer. 
Thus to assist the exporters to trade with mjrre con¬ 
fidence with their samples, it would help if we could under¬ 
take manufacture of samples of lengths up to 100 Yards 
in each selected design based on our samples. It is there¬ 
fore proposed to reserve 10 to 15 handlooms in each 
Weavers’ Service Centre to undertake execution of such 
sample orders. This would be a new activity which 
would help the development of the Centres and give a 
commercial bias to their activity. 

(d) The experimental research carried on by the Weavers’ 
Service Centres and the training programme, particularly 
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the field service programme should be oriented to the 
local needs in keeping with the different levels of deve¬ 
lopment in the handloom sector in the various regions. 

3.8. The location of the Weavers’ Service Centres will have 
to be^suitably oriented to the intensive development areas that 
are tieing developed in the various States and the export oriented 
groupings that are also being developed, so that training and 
servicing closely follow the area development approach. As 
there is a constraint of availability of suitable personnel, there 
has to be a priority of allocation of Weavers’ Service Centres to 
support the main development programmes. 

Management and Training 

3.9. Management trainees should be sponsored by pros¬ 
pective employers either in the cooperative sector, State sector 
or the private sector. Ifjthe cooperative sector is suitably streng¬ 
thened and marketing developed as recommended by the Team, 
there will be a greater demand for good management expertise. 
This will give the necessary boost to the management training 
system. 

3.10- For weavers training a suitable follow-up programme 
including supply of improved appliances should be taken up. The 
Team recommends that this should be a definite programme with 
a specified target in terms of numbers to be trained during the 
Fifth Plan period for which funds may be provided in the Central 
sector. After training at the Institute practical training must be 
given by attachment to selected societies and production organi¬ 
sation so that the trainee is able to stand on his own feet when 
he leaves the institute. 

3-11* The stipends paid to the trainees should be suitably 
enhanced as the rates of stipends being paid at present are to© 
low. 


Extension Services 

3-12- While the responsibility to finance and run institu¬ 
tions should continue to be with the Central Government, the 
responsibility for organising and financing the detailed extension 
services in the intensive development areas, so that the new tech¬ 
niques and designs reach the weaver, should be entrusted to the 
State Government. The Weavers’ Service Centres will only act 
4—2 M of Com/ND/74 
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a s the leaver in the matter of field service, the bulk of the service 
being really rendered by the Extension Groups of the State Gov¬ 
ernment which will be based on the Weavers’ Service Centres 
so that they can draw upon the expertise of the Centres and dis¬ 
seminate them in the field of their action. 



CHAPTER IV 


SCHEME FOR INTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HANDLOOMS 


Organisational set up 

4-1 The Team has already recommended that 25 units, 
of 5,000 to 10,000 handlooms each, outside the cooperative sector, 
but comprising of individual weavers now at the mercy of the 
moneylenders and petty dealers for their livelihood, should be 
organised during the Fifth Plan period to develop the handloom 
sector. The organisation for each unit should be in a position 
to undertake the following services for the weavers under the 
unit :— 

(a) meet the yarn requirements of the weavers for a steady 
livelihood in handlooms; 

(b) arrange for the modernisation of the handlooms, where 
necessary, to make production more efficient; 

(c) organise the training of such of the weavers as are capable 
of being trained and thereby improve their quality of 
weaving and earning capacity ; 

(d) organise the credit required by the weaver, for pursuing 
his occupation with the help of a suitable branch of a 
scheduled nationalised bank; 

(e) arrange for the marketing of not less than 50% of hand- 
loom production and if so required by the weaver even 
100% of his production; 

(f) organise the extension service for passing on the necessary 
higher levels of technology in handloom to the weavers 
in the unit and give them better designs with the assis¬ 
tance of the Weavers’ Service Centre; 

(g) maintain a raw materials bank with adequate stocks 
of yarn dyes and chemicals and spare parts for the 
looms so that a continuous supply of these inputs to the 
weavers in the unit could be maintained, if necessary 
to organise a suitable dyeing unit to support the produc¬ 
tion programme of the Unit. 
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4-2. An organisation of the nature contemplated should 
be in a position to employ its workers and also handle funds and 
stocks. It may be necessary to form the organisation under the 
Company Law. A Registered Society may not have the necessary 
freedom of action to handle funds, especially loan funds from 
the institutional sector, and also deal in the commodities. Though 
the company form of administration may be opted for, the orga¬ 
nisation should be limited to State administrative and technical 
personnel and other interests who can help in the development 
of the weavers. It is suggested that the organisation’s member¬ 
ship may, inter alia, include : 

(a) a Project Director who should be a high level handloom 
expert trained in management and business; 

(b) the officer-in-charge of the Weavers Dcsign-cum-Training 
Centre linked to the unit; 

(c) a representative of the commercial bank which ius under¬ 
taken to finance the weavers under the unit; 

(d) thiee progressive weavers of the project area; 

(e) an officer of the State Government drawn from the 
department entrusted with the handloom portfolio; 
and 

(f) a representative of the State Marketing Organisation 
which is to market the produce of the unit. 

A project Executive Board of these members with sufficient 
freedom of action should be established to organise the unit as 
comtempiated in this scheme. 

Financing 

4.3. The equity capital for this company in order to enable 
it to discharge its responsibilities a may be contributed on 50 : 50 
basis by the Centre and the State. As some of the States which 
are very backward in handloom development, may have diffi¬ 
culty in finding their share of the equity during the Fifth Plan 
period, loans for part of their equity capital may be organised from 
the Centre to tide over this gap. Unless this is done, the project 
may not get off the ground. Backward States may thereby be 
doubly penalised. 
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Operational phasing and programme of work 

4.4 The project will take under its wing 5,000 to 10,000 
individual weavers in the project area, who have got active looms 
or looms which can be activised, and are not at present under 
any active cooperative society. Members of dormant cooperative 
societies should also qualify for being entrolled in the project. 
It is suggested that the pioject can each year take up 1000 to 2000 
weavers under its fold and in a period of five years covers 5,000 to 
10,000 weavers. The Weavers Service Centre will be the nerve 
centre for the design development and the training of the weavers 
in the area for improving their output and enabling them to 
earn more. For this purpose the staff of the Weavers Service 
Centre should be given sufficient travelling allowance and facilities 
to liaise with the project authorities and help their extension worker 
in assessing the requirements of the project and then planning 
the programme of extension. The actual extension work will 
be done by the project authorities through their own extension 
organisation. A qualified extension worker whojhas been suitably 
trained in handloom extension should be able to handle 1,000 
looms. He may start off with 500 looms in the begining and 
develop a 1,000 looms over a period of three years. The Team con¬ 
templates that the extension organisation in handlooms in the 
State should be a State responsibility. Therefore, the necessary 
provision of funds for the employment of the extension workers 
under the project may be found by the State Government from 
its handloom budget. 

4'5 Before the project is undertaken, there should be a 
survey of the handloom? in the project area in order to determine 
the magnitude and nature of their problems and the prevailing 
level of efficiency. Then the outline of the project for a 5-year 
period should be drawn up with the help of the Weavers Dcsign- 
cum-Training Centre to improve the efficiency of the weavers 
in the area, modernise their looms where necessary with a view to 
give them a steady income. A suitable project may be formulated 
on the basis and placed before the Project Board for due consi¬ 
deration and recommendation. The representative of the com¬ 
mercial bank on the Project Board is expected to look after the 
financial viability of the scheme as the commercial bank has to 
find the necessary funds. T„e Department’s representative will 
take note of the State’s liabilities and make sure that money is pro¬ 
perly invested. The expert weavers would be able to assess the 
impact of the scheme on the weaver community in the area and 
advise the Board suitably on modifications where necessary. The 
representative of the marketing organisation would be able to assess 
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the marketing potential and modify the scheme suitably so that 
production of unmarketable material is avoided. This proiect, 
after general approval of the State Government, should be sent 
to the All India Handloom Board for their consideration, advice 
and approval. The Ministry of Commerce on the advice of the 
All India Handloom Beard will then pass on the finance which 
the Central Government will agree to bear on the project. This 
procedure, though seemingly a bit cumbersome, will ensure that 
all aspects of development are fully considered by the technical 
people competent to take a view on the subject and that the- 
Ministry of Commerce, the State Government and the commercial 
bank who are to find the funds for the project ultimately, get the 
best technical advice possible. 

4.6 The Team has indicated elsewhere that every worker 
in the project area would most likely qualify under the DIR scheme 
of the nationalised banks. The Team also advise that the in¬ 
tensive development project should be undeitaken in any of the 
265 districts which the banks have selected for the DIR scheme 
so that the weavers who qualify under the terms of thfc scheme 
can be brought straightaway into it. One of the main objectives 
of the project would be to link up the credit from the commercial 
banks with the weaver in the project and try and get him the DIR 
terms. This proposal would receive quicker attention if the pro¬ 
ject authorities organise a cooperative approach to the problem 
of lending and guaranteeing the loan to the weaver. The Team 
suggests that the project area should be divided into 10 sub-centres 
each of which should be the headquarters of an extension worker 
and also serve as the location for the bank and the project repre¬ 
sentatives to meet the weavers in the area periodically to receive 
their loan applications, and make their recommendations. If 
necessary, the project should also arrange for the funds and lake 
back the cloth to pay for the advances so that periodically at the 
centre the bank is assured of the liquidity of its funds j and the 
recovery of its loans. If the project authorities take all this res¬ 
ponsibility and effectively coordinate various aspects of develop¬ 
ment, the Team has no doubt that the commercial banks would 
be only too willing to cooperate. 

4.7. It will be noticed that both the timely supply of yarn 
to the weaver according to h>s requirements and the marketing 
of his goods immediately on production at a fair price are: essential 
if the weaver is to be saved from exploitation by the moneylender. 
The objective of the project should, therefore,, be to offer these 
two services to the weaver. This fequlf<*s**tm' imigrate contact 
w th the weaver and a full knowledge of his requirement's'of yarn . 
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The project will have to organise the purchase of the yarn according 
to these requirements and organise its distribution so that the 
weaver gets it, preferably at prices less than what the merchant 
in the regular market would have offered him. The production 
of the weavers will have to be suitably oriented to the type of 
cloth which the marketing association feels can be marketed. 
The project can and should engage a suitable marketing expert 
who can plan local marketing for some of the production and 
centrallised marketing through the central organisation in the 
urban centres, for the rest of the production. Having decided 
upon the type of production which should be within the capacity 
of the weavers, the work should be so distributed amongst the 
members so that each member has substantial work and is able to 
earn a decent wage. 

4.8. The Team has already pointed out elsewhere that in 
some States marketing of the production of the weavers coope¬ 
ratives is not well organised and supply of yarn to the weavers 
under the cooperatives is very much lacking. In Tamilnadu, 
the Apex Cooperative Marketing Organisation has taken charge 
of yarn supply completely and marketing of products, where the 
coverage is not complete. In some cf the States, though there aTe 
apex organisations in name, not much is being done. A State 
marketing organisation is essential according to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Team. This organisation will also have to organise 
the supply of yarn. If the primary cooperatives which are working 
well in the credit field in the area of operation of the intensive 
production scheme are not in a position to get these two services 
also from within the cooperative fold, the project can include the 
primary cooperatives who want this facility from the project amongst 
their clients. If, however, the primary cooperatives are able to 
have their own cooperative organisations to look after these func¬ 
tions, the project may not take such responsibility. 

4.9. Though the project will be more or less a departmental 
organisation in the form of a company, our objective should ulti¬ 
mately be to enable the weavers under the project to transform 
themselves into a cooperative organisation. This process can 
be initiated with the organising of weavers under each branch of 
the project in + o a cooperative soe'ety and then passing on the 
work of the area to this cooperative, with the project continuing 
its service to the society. Unless the objective is kept in view by 
the project authorities, there is the danger of these projects ulti¬ 
mately deterioting into departmental projects and dying out. Once 
the weavers become economically viable, they will have the neces¬ 
sary courage to organise themselves and carry on. 
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4.10. To sum up, the Team recommends that the equity 
capital of the project shall be devided between the State and the 
Centre. Such of the States as are unable to find the necessary 
equity capital during the Fifth Plan period because of financial 
restraint, may be helped by the Centre with a loan. The scheme 
of modernisation of the handlooms and the training of the weavers 
should be financed substantially by the Central Government. The 
extension organisation should be paid for by the State. The 
Weavers Design-cum-Training Centre which is to help the unit 
should be suitably strengthened by the Centre so that it can dis¬ 
charge its responsibility effectively. The ways and means finance 
required by the company for the supply of yarn and the marketing 
of cloth should be drawable from the commercial bank which 
has agreed to finance the project. The necessary margins will 
have to be provided for in the equity. 



CHAPTER V 


INPUTS FOR THE HANDLOOM INDUSTRY 
Supply of yarn 

5.1. The basic raw material for the handloom sector is yarn. 
This raw material is supplied by Spinning Mills and by Composite 
Textile Mills in the form of “free yarn.” Handlooms use yarn 
packed in straight hank form. The statistics regarding the actual 
requirement of the handloom sector have not been cross-checked 
with reference to any census or survey of active handlooms. There 
is thus some uncertainity about the total requirements of hank 
yam for the handloom sector. It has been customary to assess 
the requirements on the basis of the average capacity of a handloom 
to produce five metres of cloth per day. A conversion ratio of 
10 meters of cloth for 1 kg. of yarn has been considered rea¬ 
sonable. Thus, if the figure of the total mumber of operating 
handlooms is accepted as 30 lakhs the requirements of yarn are 
450 million kgs. per annum. However, since the data regarding 
the actual number of operating handlooms are of a doubtful 
nature, this calculation cannot be considered entirely reliable. 
Another method of working out the requirements of yarn for the 
handloom sector is with reference to the target fixed for production 
of cloth in this sector. In the Fifth Plan period, it is proposed 
that the target for production of cloth in the handloom sector 
should be of an order of 3000 million metres. Accordingly, 
the requirements of yarn in order to achieve this target 
would be 300 million kgs. of yarn. In view of the diffi¬ 
culties in collecting reliable statistics it may be preferable to adopt 
the latter figure as the demand of the handloom sector for the Fifth 
Plan period. As there is sufficient installed capacity in the hand¬ 
loom sector for the production of 3000 million metres of cloth, 
it will be more rational to calculate the demand of yarn keeping 
in mind this target. 
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5.2. With reference to the magnitude of the demand for the 
yarn indicated above, the position of supply in the last four years 
had been as follows:— 


(Figures in million kgs.) 

Year 

Total yarn 
production 
during the 
year 

Qty. of yarn 
made avail¬ 
able to de¬ 
centralised 
.sector 

Qty. of hank 
yarn out of 
free market 
yarn 

Percentage 
of Col. (4) 
on col. (3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1970 • 

965 

406 

228 

56 

1971 ■ 

881 

369 

19* 

54 

1972 • 

972 ppssa 

416 

222 

53 

1973 • 

• , 998 

405 

213 

53 


5.3. Two conclusions emerge from these data. Firstly, 
the supply of yarn does not come up to the assessed requirements. 
Secondly, as far as composite textile mills are concerned, the hand- 
loom sector can rely upon supply of yam only to the extent that 
it is surplus to the requirements of the mills. These mills first 
utilise yarn in order to meet their requirements in full and make 
supplies to the handloom sector only out of surpluses, if any. 
Recently, there was an acute shortage of yarn and a policy of 
statutory controls was introduced under which price and distri¬ 
bution control was taken over by Government. The scheme 
could not work primarily because of legal action initiated by the 
mills. But, even in the area that was free from this legal action, 
unsurmountable difficulties in working out a scheme of controlled 
distribution of yarn in the extremely decentralised sector <pf hand- 
looms were brought to light. In almost all States, there was 
a complete lack of infrastructure for distribution of yarn I and for 
providing the credit to weavers that the normal trade channels 
were doing in an open market system. It was found impossible 
to tie up the count-wise demand of yarn in the different parts of the 
country with the various sources of supply. Therefore, as one of 
the important measures to ensu adequate supply of yarn to the 
weavers the production level ol . am will have to be increased. 
In order to free the handloom sector from the stranglehold of the 
composite mills, it will be necessary to permit the setting up of 
spinning mills with adequate spindle capacity. 
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5.4. It is thus possible to ensure supply of yarn required by 
the hattdloom sector not so inch by introducing controls as by 
improving availability. The supply of yarn to the cooperative 
sector can be ensured best by promoting cooperative spinning 
mills. Tn respect of handlooms outside the cooperative fold, 
the NTC mills could be linked up with the handloom sector. It 
is observed that some cooperative spinning mills are subscribed 
to by growers and powerlooms and as such do not have a direct 
link with handloom weavers. At the same time, the Team 
is confident that the State Governments will be able to ensure that 
the yarn manufactured by a cooperative mill, in a primarily hand¬ 
loom area, supply their produce fully to handlooms. In the areas 
like Maharashtra where the mills also feed powerlooms, it is felt 
that there will be no difficulty in ensuring that the handlooms 
get a reasonable quota. Some States are putting up spinning 
mills in the State Corporate sector to feed the handlooms. In 
addition, the yarn availability of the National Textile Corporation 
mills should be reasonably linked with the handloom requirements 
©utside the cooperative sector. 

5.5. In addition to what has been stated above, the following 
specific steps should be taken:— 

(a) The Textile Commissioner fixes the proportion of yarn 
which is packed in hank form. It is generally agreed 
that all yarn packed in straight hank form can be uti¬ 
lised only by handlooms. Though a high yarn duty 
on powerloom yarn can tempt producers to try and 
prepare cones out of straight hank form, we have re¬ 
commended stringent measures against it so that it is 
ensured that straight hank yarn will be utilised only by 
the handlooms. It should be our objective to see that 
300 m. Kg. straight hank yarn is produced every year 
for the handloom sector in the country. The Textile 
Commissioner shall ensure this. The availability of 
yarn in hank form and its percentage to total yarn 
supply has already been indicated in the table given 
in paragraph 5.2. With reference to the demand 
for varn calculated on the basis of the target of cloth 
production in the handloom sector set out for the Fifth 
Plan it would appear that at the present level of pro¬ 
duction of yarn 62| per cent must be available to the 
handlooms. Therefore, the Textile Commissioner’s 
orders must take these requirements into consideration 
to ensure a minimum 62.5% production in straight hank 
form. Suitable provisions must also be incorporated 
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iti these orders to enable cooperative spinning mills 
and State sector spinning mills to provide even a 
higher proportion of yarn in straight hank form in 
order to suit local requirements. 

(b) The Textile Commissioner had actually ordered that 60% 

of the free yarn production shall be in the form of hank. 
Yet, we notice that during the years 1970-72 the per¬ 
centage of hank yarn production tapered down from 
56 to 53 per cent. This shows that the Textile Com¬ 
missioner’s control over the production of the mills 
is not firm enough. The Team recommends that the 
Textile Commissioner must strengthen his organisation 
and ensure that the mills carry out his orders in full. 
If any statutory support for punitive action by him 
against the mills is lacking, Government must provide 
the same immediately. 

(c) Every State must aim at producing within the Fifth Plan 

period a reasonable percentage of the yarn requirement 
of the handlooms within the State through cooperative 
spinning mills or the State sector mills. Existipg spin¬ 
ning mills in the cooperative sector have got 9.57,300 
spindles; 43 of these 57 mills have less than 25,000 
spindles each and the Textile Commissioner has autho¬ 
rised that licence would be given to these mills if re¬ 
quired to expand their capacity to 25,000 spindles. 
If all the spinning mills take advantage of this, an addi¬ 
tional 5,38,422 spindles can be added. It is further 
proposed in order to encourage handlooms that such 
of the cooperative spinning mills as are in a position to 
expand up to 50.000 spindles will also be freely given 
licences. But, it is understood that not more than a 
dozen mills will be in a position to take advantage of this 
offer. The Ministry has offered to reserve a million 
spindles over and above the automatic licencing capacity 
of 25,000 spindles if cooperative spinning mil s come 
forward. It is necessary to ensure that between expansion 
of the more efficient cooperative mills to 50.000 Spindles 
and installation of new spinning mills, this one million 
extra, spindles is availed of during the Fifth Plan period, 
and, if possible, brought into effective operation during 
the Plan period. The problem is substantially one of 
financing. In a spinning mill in the cooperative sector 
the Members who are either weavers or growers are 
expected to contribute 1 /3rd of the equity capital re¬ 
quired for the plant. The capital for the plant comprises 
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of 40 per cent equity and 60 per cent loan. The normal 
source of loan capital was the I.F.C. If this pattern 
is followed for the expansion programme and a new 
programme, the total capital required would be of the 
order of about Rs. 175 crores. Members will have to 
find about Rs. 22.5 crores and the State Governments 
about Rs. 45 crores. Loan capital of more than Rs. 10b 
crores will have to be found from long-term lending 
institutions. In the Fifth Plan formulations. States have 
provided only Rs. 22 crores in the State sector for share 
capital and the N.C.D.C. has provided another Rs. 5 
crores to help such of the States as are not able to find 
their own share capital. A further Rs. 18 crores will 
be required to help the State Governments to find their 
share of the equity. As we consider that it is of basic 
importance to the handloom sector that the cooperative 
spinning mill programme is put through, at least to the 
extent of the spindlage earmarked in the Fifth Plan, 
this extra Rs. 18 crores should be found by the N.C.DC. 
who has to put in funds for this purpose. 

(d) A weavers cooperative spinning mill is desirable, but 

the capacity of weavers to provide the necessary share 
capital is very limited. Spinning mills are particularly 
required in the States of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa 
and Assam which are backward in coopcraive efficiency 
in the handloom sector. It is, therefore, not possible 
for the share capital to be contributed by efficient co¬ 
operative weavers society. In the case of a similar si¬ 
tuation in the cotton growing areas, cotton growers will 
have to be helped. Therefore, the share capital in these 
areas has to come substantially from the State sector. 
This has to be kept in view. 

(e) In order to enable the sugarcane growers to contribute 

to the share capital of a new sugar factory, the Reserve 
Bank has given facilities for mediumterm financing to 
the growers. Similar financing is available to growers 
cooperatives in cotton spinning mills. But the facility 
is not available to weaver members of a weavers co¬ 
operative. Some method will have to be found to give 
this facility to those weavers who want to become 
members of a cooperative spinning mill in their State. 

(f) I.F.C.’s capacity to find term loans for spinning mills 

is limited. Unless special steps are taken to put the 
T.F.C. in funds to enable it support a loan programme 
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of more than Rs. 100 crores in the spinning mills sector, 
the programme will not go through. We, therefore, 
recommend that special steps will have to be taken to 
get funds for the I.F.C. of this magnitude to enable the 
recommended priority programme to be put through. 

(g) Cooperative spinning mills arc finding it difficult to get 
supplied of the requird machinery for putting up either 
extensions of their present spinning mills capacity or 
putting up new spinning mills. Very long delivery dates 
are quoted and prices are also not firm. The Team 
recommends that special steps should be taken to ensure 
that the machinery required for the cooperative spinning 
mills and the State spinning mills must be provided on a 
priority basis within mills a reasonable time frame 
and on a reasonable price formula. Necessary arrange¬ 
ments should be made at the Government level. 


Price Control and distribution 

5.6. There were strong representaton that price of cotton yarn 
in hank from should be controlled by the Textile Commissioner. 
There are certain basic difficulties in yarn price control as in the case 
of all textile controls. The price of raw material to the textile mill 
is not the same for the various mills during any monthly period for 
even comparable yarn counts. Further, the yarn of a mill has a price 
based on the quality of its product. One price formula for a count 
of yarn and a variety even on a monthly period will face the same 
problems as vanaspati control. There would be allegations that 
some mills have got away with large profits and some are losing. 
At the same time, it has been represented to us that when there 
was control over hank yarn recently, the weavers felt that yarns of 
some mills supplied under the control was probably of .poorer 
strength than the normal spin of the count. This may be merely a 
suspicion or it may be a fact, but controls have led in the past to 
a reduction of quality. For these reasons, a uniform price [control 
will have to be a solution of last resort. A variable price control 
in the same month for different mills is an unworkable proposition 
because in the atmosphere of the country there will always be 
allegations of favouritism. We have to notice that as long as the 
handloom weaver gets his yarn at low prices at which the composite 
mills get their yarn (less excise) for the mill weaving, the various 
benefits given to handlooms and other controls of quality reser¬ 
vations should put the handlooms in a safe position regarding the 
market for their goods. The share of the handlooms in the 
textile market cannot thereby go down, but if the yarn prices, 
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as a general rule, are high, this may affect the overall textile con¬ 
sumption. The main thrust of the complaint before us was that 
the mills were showing a certain price of issue of their yarn which 
by the time it reaches the weaver was actually sold in the black- 
market at a price for higher than the price shown on the books 
of the mills. In Tamil Nadu, by mutual consultation, the Director 
of Handlooms has been able to arrange for a monthly fixation of 
price for yarn by the State textile Composite mills and cooperative 
spinning mills at a fair price and this has been found reasonable in 
the present market. The main thrust of the complaint is against 
blackmarketing. Therefore, where the State Governments find 
a serious shortage of yarn and an active blackmarketing, it will 
be the duty to organise a suitable distribution channel in the 
State to ensure that the handloom weaver gets his yam at a reason¬ 
able price inclusive of transport at retail markets with reference to 
the wholesale mill price that is officially quoted. The Textile 
Commissioner is also in a position to allocate specific quotas to 
recognised institutions to be lifted at this price and the States can 
make use of these faoility. Even a price control system without a 
proper distribution system will only lead to blackmarketing and 
malpractices in the retail trade where there is no proper control 
organisation for distribution under strict supervision. 

5.7. It has been noticed that the price of mill cloth in the mar¬ 
ket has no corelation with the price levels of cotton. It has been 
alleged that cloth prices have been far higher than what the pre¬ 
vailing cotton prices warrant. The same situation exists about yarn 
prices too. High yarn prices or cloth prices ultimately affect 
consumption, and thereby affect both the mills and the cotton 
producers. Therefore, in the interest of all concerned, it is necessary 
to bring in some sytem of controls in raw cotton prices and yarn 
prices. The Team would recommend a serious consideration of this. 
But, mean while,the method mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
may be followed with a suitably supervised distribution organisa¬ 
tion in the States. 

5.8. Mills and middlemen are entitled to bank finances on 
hypothecation of yarn bales. When the availability of free yam in 
the market for handlooms is restricted, any hold-up of supplies 
automatically builds up blackmarketing tendencies. The team will, 
therefore, recommend that the Reserve Bank in its credit policy 
should ensure that credit on the hypothecation of free yarn by the 
mills and the middlemen is suitably checked and long periods of 
hold-up prevented. 

5.9. Another problem raised is the possibility of controlling 
the entire requirement of the handloom weaver through a State 
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systems of distribution. It is found that there are certain practical 
difficulties in this matter. Whereas a State may be in a position, 
through its Director of Handlooms, to assess on the basis of the 
past market trends, roughly the quantities of various types of yarn 
required by the handlooms in the State, it is almost humanly 
impossible to equate this micro statistics with individual require¬ 
ments of the weavers every month, in counts and varieties. At 
the most if any organised system can provide with 50 per cent ot 
the requirements of the primary cooperatives in a pre-requested 
package of counts and quantities everymonth, it should be possi¬ 
ble for the primary cooperataives to look after themselves reason¬ 
ably well by going to the market for the balance and any variations 
they may require during the month. In our view, any distribution 
system, therefore, organised by the State, should not attempt 
more than this without a very elaborate organisation going right 
down to the weaver. 

Other inputs 

5-10- The other input in the handloom industry is dyes 
and chemicals. The bulk of the requirements of dyes and che¬ 
micals is available from indigenous production. As indigenous 
capacity appears to be well over the demand, there should not be 
any complaint of lack of Indian made dyes, but short production 
is sometimes alleged. Steps should be taken to ensure that the 
requirements of the country are produced in full. Only in respect 
of a few items, imports are still required. As far as imports are 
concerned suitable provisions have already been made in the I.T.C. 
policy and import of dyes is permitted. As regards supply ol 
dyes and chemicals by indigenous manufacturers, it is suggested 
that government may work out an arrangement under which 
these manufacturers make available the required quantities of 
dyes and chemicals to a few specified institutions/associations/ 
bodies in each State for final distribution to the handloom weavers. 
The State Government would thus be required to work out the 
consumption data on the basis of past lifting and the producers 
can thus make available these quantities directly for distribution 
to the handloom weavers. This system would protect the hand¬ 
loom weaver from the vagaries of the normal trade channels. The 
Textile Commissioner feels that the trade will cooperate in this 
arrangement. Anyhow this allocation must be ensured. It 
must also be ensured that the trade supplies the dyes at ex-factory 
prices which are ieasonable. There is too much blackmarketing 
at present. 

5.11. Apart from raw material, an extremely important 
input for the handloom sector is the provision of peisonnel trained 
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in modern commercial techniques to assist in production programmes 
marketing, accounting, cost analysis etc. Some institutions have 
been offering training facilities in some of these subjects but these 
facilities are inadequate and not properly publicised or utilised. 
Thus, in the entire handloom sector, there is great need for pro¬ 
viding trained personnel. Within the handloom sector, the need 
for trained personnel in the cooperative fold is much greater. 
Master weavers and other entrepreneurs outside the cooperative 
fold do provide some evidence of employing modern techniques 
here and there. But in the cooperative sector, at all stages of 
the system, there is lack of professional managerial talent. 

5.12. It is, therefore, proposed that the Institute of Hand¬ 
loom Technology should run courses for training managers. After 
completion of these training courses, there should be a system of 
further training in production organisations which may be selected 
cooperative societies and/or organisations in the non-cooperative 
sector for practical experience. The candidates for these courses 
should invariably be sponsored by cooperative institutions and 
private entrepreneurs who should give a suitable undertaking 
and guarantee that these trainees will be employed by them in the 
handloom sector on successful completion of training. The 
stipend for such trainees should be suitably increased, if necessary 
by imposing some financial obligation on the sponsoring orga¬ 
nisations so that suitable candidates are forthcoming for this train¬ 
ing. It may be preferable as far as possible to sponsor candidates out 
of the fold of weavers so that the traditional background may be 
made use of and the candidates may also have a natural involve¬ 
ment in the handloom sector. 


Improved appliances and processing facilities 

5.13- A scheme has been in force for modernising the 
handlooms in the States for better efficiency. This programme 
has been going on at a very slow pace and even now there are 
a large number of looms which are old and low productive. The 
Weaver must be provided the full benefit of the technological 
developments in the handloom sector provided he can develop 
the skill to take advantage of the technological development. Supply 
of impioved appliances and improvement of looms must be an 
important element in the scheme of rehabilitation of handlooms. 
The Team recommends that this programme may be taken up 
as a Centrally sponsored scheme on a 50 per cent contribution; 
the other 50 per cent coming from the State sector. 


5- 2 M of Com/74 
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5.14. Common processing facilities have been developed 
in the past but have not been availed of very much by the hand- 
loom sector. Processing facilities must be linked up with the 
marketing organisations that are being developed either through 
apex cooperatives of Trading Corporations set up by the States 
so that there is an effective link between the production and the 
processing and the marketing. The Team recommends that these 
processing facilities suitably organised by the marketing orga¬ 
nisations may also be in the Centrally sponsored sector on a 50:50 
basis. 

5.15. Preloom processing facilities such as dyeing and 
sizing should be provided in sufficient magnitude to support the 
improved looms. This should be done through Primary Coope¬ 
rative Societies as a Centrally Sponsored sector scheme on a 50:50 
basis. 



CHAPTER VI 


FINANCE AND CREDIT FACILITIES 


Cooperative Sector 

6.1. As regards institutional finance, the position differs 
as between the cooperative sector and the rest of the handloom 
sector. Cooperative sector is covered piimariiy by the Reserve 
Bank of India scheme of re-finance facilities to State Cooperative 
Banks. The State Cooperative Banks route funds to Primary 
Weavers’ Societies through Central Cooperative Banks/Industrial 
Cooperative Banks for production and marketing activities. 
This finance is provided at a concessional rate of interest i.e. at 
1|% below the bank rate. The Apex and Central Banks have t* 
meet their administrative expenses out of the subsidy of 3% that 
State Governments allow on these loans. 

6.2. This finance is subject to the norms laid down by the 
Reserve Bank of India. Two types of limits are permitted to 
Primary Weavers’ Societies. i.e. normal limits and additional limits. 
The former is limited to 25% of the actual value of cloth produced 
by the society on its own account during the previous year plus 
a reasonable increase in production expected during the year. How¬ 
ever, in the case of the new societies or dormant societies taken 
up for activisation, a normal limit should be determined as 25% 
of the anticipated production or of the amount worked out on 
pre-loom basis whichever is less, the scales per-loom for the different 
types of societies being as follows 

Cotton handloom weavers • • Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 

Woollen handloom weavers • • Rs. 500 

Silk handloom weavers • • ■ Rs. 900 

For well established running Primary Weavers’ Societies credit 
limit is thus determined as 25% of the value of cloth produced 
by the society on its own account during the previous year, plus 
a reasonable increase in production expected during the year which 
is generally 10%. The limit is sanctioned on pledge/hypothecation 
basis and a margin of 10% is required. Additional limits may 
be sanctioned against pledge or hypothecation of finished cloth 
or against Bills payable by weavers societies for cloth purchased 
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by the latter but not paid subject to a margin of 25%. This limit 
is intended to assist’the society in tiding over periods when sales 
are slack. The cover provided for each of the two limits has to 
be distinct and separate. 

6.3. In the working of this scheme of Resene Bank of 
India finance for hand loom weavers, some difficulties have been 
noticed. Firstly, in some cases the Central Bank is weak and 
is therefore unable to obtain finances from the Apex Banks/Re¬ 
serve Bank. The result is that the Primary Weavers’ Societies 
within the jurisdiction of such a Central Bank are unable to take 
benefit of this source of finance. It has not been possible to assess 
the number of societies thus handicapped. However, the view 
of the Reserve Bank of India seems to be that the number of such 
cases would be very small. A suggestion has been made that 
in the case of such banks, finance may be routed by the Apex 
Bank through the State Bank of India or some other nationalised 
commercial banks. 

6-4. Mainly societies are unable to make use of this system 
of financing on account of their own weakness. Where the weak¬ 
ness of the Central Bank acts as a bottleneck, it may be possible 
to finance societies directly from the Apex Bank. The coopera¬ 
tive discipline would remain intact and there need not be much 
difficulty in providing finance to these societies. It seems that 
routing of Reserve Bank finance through the State Bank of India 
or a nationalised commercial bank may create procedural diffi¬ 
culties. Therefore, a more effective remedy may be to arrange 
direct financing of the Primary Weavers’ Societies from the Apex 
Bank in case the Central Bank concerned is unable to provide 
assistance. 

6-5. The question of providing finance to cooperative 
societies by commercial banks has been examined. The Reserve 
Bank can provide re-finance facilities to these banks against any 
other paper held by them. The cost of this re-finance, however, 
would not be at concessional rates applicable to Apex Cooperative 
banks. The State Bank as well as the other nationalised com¬ 
mercial banks would not be short of funds for taking up financing 
of the handloom sector. However, the interest charged would 
be at the commercial rate which is substantially higher than the 
rate of interest charged by the cooperative banks. There does 
not appear to be any constraint of funds in the Reserve Bank 
of India scheme of assistance to the cooperative banks. If the 
problem of finding money arises because the societies are unable 
to come up to the norms set by the Reserve Bank of India even 
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though, these norms are not excessively strict or onerous. It 
would be wrong to assume that the State Bank or the other 
nationalised commercial banks would be willing to provide funds 
according to more liberal norms. Therefore, it may be best for 
the cooperative societies to observe the financial discipline laid 
down by the Reserve Bank and to improve their own operating 
capacity within the framework of the Reserve Bank of India scheme. 
It would be incorrect to provide funds to these societies by watering 
down the norms or by relaxing financial discipline. In the long 
run, such a policy would be against the interests of the societies 
themselves. There would, however, appear to be need for State 
Governments to ensure that the Apex Cooperative Banks and the 
Central Banks are fully aware of the provisions of the Reserve 
Bank of India scheme so that they can assist the societies to draw 
maximum advantage from the scheme. 

6.6. The limit set out in the scheme of the Reserve Bank 
of India for new or dormant societies to be activised need to be 
revised in view of the rising cost of production. The cost of yarn 
has been rising over the years. The prices of dyes and chemi¬ 
cals have also arisen. The cost of living has increased consi¬ 
derably and therefore the limit of Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 laid down 
for the cotton handloom weaver is out of date. It is recommended 
that the Ministry of Commerce should take up the question of 
revising these limits with the Reserve Bank of India. Keeping 
in mind the increasing costs of production, revision may be made 
on the following basis:- 

Cotton handloom weavers . Rs. 1000 

Woollen handloom weavers . Rs. 2000 

Silk handloom weavers . Rs. 2000 

6.7. There have been many representations that the 25% 
limit enforced by the Reserve Bank of India is too low and because 
handloom marketing is seasonal, stocks had to be accumulated 
on occasions for months and this needs financing of much more 
than 25% of the production. It has been pointed out by the 
Reserve Bank of India that in the past there have been cases of 
misuse of the larger limit originally prevalent. The cooperatives 
are now entitled to two limits for drawals of funds. One limit 
is 25% of production which is for their working capital. They 
are also entitled to another limit for holding of stocks during 
periods of difficulty of marketing and this is adjusted on the advice 
of the Registrar of Cooperative Societies to suit the ccmlf.ions in a 



particular area. It is quite clear that the difficult period gene¬ 
rally extends over 2 to 3 months at the most and there is a pro¬ 
vision for certification of stocks by the Registrar’s office who 
also countersign the application for funds. There is, therefore, 
no difficulty at all in working the present system of the Reserve 
Bank under which besides an overall 25% limit, an additional 
special limit on holding of stocks is allowed. In the light of 
past experience, a reversal to a larger free percentage is in the 
opinion of the Team not warranted. Maintaining a relationship 
between productivity and actual production credit and holding 
of stocks on the other hand is a healthy trend and it would not be 
correct to provide credit at too liberal a rate and thereby tempt 
misbehaviour. 

6.8. The problem of providing consumption and social 
loans to weavers in the cooperative fold has also been examined. 
The Reserve Bank of India scheme provides that advances of 
wages equal to 25% of the total numDer of knots of yarns issued 
to and outstanding against the weavers at any given time can be 
accepted as one of the items providing cover for operating limits. 
This should be adequate to provide weavers consumption needs. 
As regards social requirements, it would not seem possible for 
banks to provide loans. The real remedy would lie in the creation, 
of Thrift Funds. These funds shorn! be created by obtaining con¬ 
tributions from the weavers and the State Governments. 


Facilities for Other Weavers 

6.9. As regards the weaver; outside the cooperative fold, 
availability of funds t > the economically better off master w eavers 
would not appear to be a problem. The State Bank as well as other 
nationalised commercial banks advance funds to them on pledge 
and hypothecation of proper!'\ There are a large number of 
weavers outside the active cooperating fold and the master weaver 
sector who depend very much on the moneylender and the petty 
merchant in the semi-urban centres. The Team has already 
advised that this sector should be handled by a two pronged 
attack. Firstly, the cooperative sector should be strengthened 
systematically so that over five years 60% of the hnndlooms are 
brought within an active cooperative sector. At the same time, 
departmental organisation and support of individual weavers 
should be organised through an intensive production effect starting 
with a programme to handle 2.1 lakns weavers in concentrated 
communities of 10,000 each during the Fifth Plan period. The 
economically weak weaver is generally within the income ceiling 
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determining eligibility for loans under the DIR scheme af the 
nationalised banks with reference to the urban, semi-urban and 
rural areas (Rs. 3,000 per family per year for urban and semi- 
urban areas and Rs. 2,000 per family per year in the rural areas). 
These are the weavers whom the departments of the Government 
will be organising in the special programmes. If these programmes 
can be organised in the 265 districts in the country, which are 
covered by the DIR schemes of the nationalised banks, it should 
be possible to persuade the nationalised banks to finance the 
weavers in these schemes under the DIR. This will all the more 
be facilitated by the organised supply of yarn and sophisticated 
looms and marketing of the produce of these weavers by the 
department and their organised training under the scheme. It 
should be possible to link up groups of these individual weavers 
with centres where the bank and the departmental officers can 
work together and ensure that money and material is passed and 
the goods are returned according to schedule and the loan is fruit¬ 
ful and is also recovered on time. The limits for individual loans 
for working capital and term loans which are Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 
5,000 respectively would be sufficient to meet the need of these 
weavers under the improved system. The interest rate under 
DIR may be more favourable than the rate of lf% below bank 
rate now given to the weavers in the cooperative fold. There may 
not be any objection if the DIR rate is equated with the rate 
charged by the cooperatives if that facilities taking up a larger 
programme. 

6.10. The above proeramme of development will still leave 
a certain percentage of the handloom weavers without active 
support even at the end of the Fifth Plan period. But in the 
opinion of the Team it is more important to see that these pro¬ 
posals are pushed through effectively to benefit these sections of 
handlooms whom we seek to benefit during the Fifth Plan period 
than to take up a larger programme on the basis of misguided 
sympathy and thereby make the entire scheme ineffective. If the 
proposed scheme is effectively implemented during the Fifth Plan 
period, the problem can be resolved completely during the Sixth 
Plan Period. The Team would, therefore, re-emphasize that the 
main thrust has to be on finding the necessary funds in the Centra! 
Sector to support the handloom scheme so that the number whom 
we seek to benefit are really benefited. 

6.11. Some State Governments have set up Handloom 
Finance and Marketing Corporation in order to assist the weavers 
outside the cooperative fold. According to the present policy of 
the Reserve Bank of India these Corporations are not eligible 
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for re-finance. The reason is simple. If cooperatives are to he 
encouraged in order to give full benefit to the handloom sector, 
any financing of a system which keeps people away from a coope¬ 
rative is naturally detrimental to cooperative development. We 
cannot, therefore, both hunt with the hounds and run with the 
hare. The Team would rather recommend that the Reserve 
Bank of India should fully follow the policy of making the credit 
to the cooperative effective and to this purpose bring in the various 
methods, which have been inducted in the field of agricultural 
credit, into the field of handloom credit also to make the impact 
much more effective. Particularly the provision of share capital to 
the cooperatives through the State Government is an important 
contribution and the Reserve Bank of India must find some means 
for doing this for the cooperatives sector in the handlooms. Till 
this is done the NCDC should provide this facility. 

6.12. It is necessary for the State Governments to examine 
carefully whether the Handloom Finance and Trading Corporations 
should at all deal with finance or should not concentrate on trading 
operations. If the scheme of intensive development through the 
department recommended by the Team is accepted, there is need for 
a Central institution which will provide the supply of yarn and 
arrange the marketing of the intensive area production. The 
Handloom Trading Corporation can very well take up this role. 
It can also take up the role of marketing the produce of individual 
weavers or small group of weavers who are highly skilled and are 
in a position to deliver the goods in highly specialised lines but 
only want a firm market for them to get the necessary credit. If 
the Handloom Trading Corporation guarantees the supply of 
yarn and the marketing of produce, any banking institution will 
be glad to give them credit as a small industry and if they fall 
within the limits of the DIR scheme even give them DIR credit. 
The Team will, therefore, recommend that these should be the 
two broad lines of activity of the Handloom Finance and Trading 
Corporations and with the strengthening of the cooperative system, 
the bringing in of the intensive development programme, the 
spread of the DIR scheme and the provision of credit by the 
bank to the master weaver sector, subject to their eligibility, there 
is really no case for any financing from the State Plan resources 
through the Handloom Finance and Trading Corporations for 
the handloom sector. The trading operations can be done sub¬ 
stantially on ways and means credit which can be obtained from 
suitable scheduled banks outside the Plan frame. The Team 
recommends this approach. 

6.13. Tt has been observed that many of the problems re¬ 
garding financing ar.d credit teday have arisen cn account cf the 
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clogging of the channels set up in the past. This clearly indicates 
that sufficient supervision of the credit made available to the weavers 
was not ensured. Proper marketing arrangements were also 
lacking and therefore there have been difficulties in making re¬ 
coveries. In the cooperative fold, the channels of finance would 
be cleared again as the programme for revitalisation and streng¬ 
thening of societies gets under way. In the sector outside the 
cooperative fold, creation of a suitable infra-structure and spon¬ 
sorship would result in better availability of credit. This has, 
however, to be accompanied by adequate arrangements for super¬ 
vision of this credit. It will not serve any purpose in the long 
run to provide funds to the weavers unless proper financial dis¬ 
cipline is also enforced upon them. In this respect supervision 
of credit by extension staff and efficient marketing are of prime 
importance. 



CHAPTER VI1 

PROBLEMS OF MARKETING 


7.1. Marketing of handloom cloth is at present organised 
through the following agencies : 

1. Primary Weavers’ and Apex Societies, 

2. State-owned Corporations/Emporia, 

3. Master weavers and merchants and/or traders, and 

4. on weavers’ own account. 

Marketing Facilities for Cooperatives and Other Weavers 

Help was given to primary weavers’ societies to organise sales 
depots, but very few of the primary weavers’ ssocieties could make 
good. Only such of the societies as had a large marketable pro¬ 
duction of a continuous nature could organise their marketing 
on systematic lines and run it well. Apex societies tried to help 
primary weavers societies by taking over some of the societies’ 
cloth for central marketing. Some of them also organised a syste¬ 
matic distribution of yarn and procurement of cloth on fixed 
wage rates in order to get certain specified material produced 
for their clientele. Apex Societies’ involvement was only marginal 
and even in Tamil Nadu where the apex society has done very 
good work, only about 50% of the primary weavers’ societies 
production is marketed through the apex society. State-owned 
corporations/emporia of various kinds have been developed to 
arrange marketing of cloth produced by weavers mostly outside 
the cooperative movement. The Tamil Nadu Finance and 
Trading Corporation is one such venture. This also handled 
small fraction of the production. Master weavers are handling 
a good deal of the sophisticated handloom production and have 
been, to a large extent, responsible for introducing new designs 
and weaving in the handloom sector. Merchants and traders 
have been dealing directly with individual weavers on the basis 
of supply of yarn and buying back the cloth. These transactions 
worked to the advantage of the merchant both ways. A weaver 
trying to sell his own goods is a rare phenomenon and as rarely 
is he getting finance to enable him to launch out on his own. 

7.2- We can sum up the present position of marketing 
as a trend towards improving the turnover of production of the 
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individual weaver, who is yet to get off the ground. We have 
elsewhere made the point that unless supply of yarn to the weaver 
and a coordinated off-take of his cloth is assured, the weaver will 
never be able to get full time work which will give him a reasonable 
wage throughout the year. Such a system has yet to be developed. 

7.3. Having accepted that the cooperative movement will 
give maximum benefit to the average weaver, we have to ensure 
that the cooperative system gives him sufficient work at a fair 
wage. A regular supply of yam and a regular off-take of his 
cloth at fair prices must be arranged by the cooperative without 
which the cooperative system itself will deteriorate. At present, 
the emphasis of the cooperatives is mostly on credit and not on 
supply or marketing. We have made recommendations elsewhere 
for the strengthening of the cooperative system. This will be a 
long-term process. Meanwhile, on the basis of the experience 
we have acquired so far of primary weavers' societies running their 
own marketing organizations, it is clear that any laTge scale attempt 
to give regular work and wages to the weavers in the coope¬ 
rative system cannot be based, at present, purely on a marketing 
system run by a primary cooperative. The apex marketing societies 
will have to come into the marketing in a much larger way. 

7-4. The apex societies must take responsibility for supply 
of yarn for a reasonable percentage of the weavers requirements 
as recommended elsewhere and arrange to market at least 50 
per cent of the production of the primary weavers’ societies through 
a central organisation. The primary weavers’ society can be 
accepted to deal with the balance 50 per cent of the production 
of the primary weavers’ societies through a central organisation. 
The primary weavers’ society can be expected to deal with the 
balance 50 per cent of its production by.local marketing. The 
varieties produced by weavers can also be suitably oriented to the 
local and the central markets according to demand. Keeping 
this as the ultimate objective, we recommend that apex societies 
should immediately strengthen their organisations and take 
over this responsibility in a phased manner for the cooperative 
system in each State. 

7-5. State-owned corporations/emporia also serve the pur¬ 
pose of marketing the individual weavers’ production. We have 
elsewhere recommended that the State Finance and Trading Cor¬ 
porations should limit their activities to trading only, which will 
include supply of yarn and buying back of cloth. These Cor¬ 
porations and emporia should deal with the individual weavers 
and as far as possible by-pass the master weavers The master 
weavers should be able to market their own goods 
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7-6. In order to encourage apex societies and State Corpora¬ 
tions to take a more active part in marketing of handlooms, 
aid should be given in the form of subsidy for putting up show 
rooms and managerial subsidy should be" given for three years 
on a tapering basis as is normally allowed in a cooperative system. 
This expenditure may be shared by the Central Sector and the 
State Sector on a 50:50 basis. The Managers of the aided 
societies must be qualified in commercial practices and business 
management. 

7-7- The All-India Hand loom Fabrics Marketing Coope¬ 
rative Society Limited is a multi-State Society which procures 
cloth from different states and sells it through the net-work of 
handloom houses. They have also a leader in exploiting the export 
market for handloom goods. This organisation has given an 
impetus to improving handloom production in the country and 
also making it attractive in the export market. This organisation 
also is in a position to familiarise different parts of the country 
with the variety of handloom goods made in the various parts of 
the country and thereby create new markets for handloom goods 
within the country. We, therefore, feel that this organisation 
has to be suitably strengthened in order to make it an effective 
marketing organisation. Grants for setting up new handloom 
houses and also for decoration, renovation and air-conditioning 
of existing handloom houses on a reasonable basis should be allow¬ 
ed to this organisation from the Central sector. 

7-8. In order to encourage sales of handloom cloth, the 
primary cooperative societies and the apex marketing societies 
have beeit encouraged to give rebate to customers during certain 
periods of the year. The main objective of the rebate is to take 
advantage of the season and tempt people to buy a little more than 
what they would otherwise have been prepared to do. Also the 
rebate tempts people to go in for handlooms where they may have 
preferred mill goods. The period of rebate and the rate of rebate 
has varied from State to State and from time to time. The Stale 
Governments had agreed to re-imburse the rebate granted by the 
societies on the basis of accepted patterns. Unfortunately, rebates 
have not been reimbursed to the primary cooperatives for long 
periods in many States. This has created serious difficulties in 
the financial structure of the cooperatives. If a rebate system is 
accepted by the State Governments, they should make it a point 
to reimburse promptly the legitimate rebate to the societies, as 
otherwise the rebate system instead of being an aid may become 
a harden on the handloom caoperative societies. 
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Rebate on Handlooms 

7-9. We went into the question of the advisability of con¬ 
tinuing the rebates in the present market for handlooms. Further, 
there is quite an amount of evidence that there have been mal¬ 
practices in granting rebates to societies. The Team, therefore, 
specially invited representatives of the apex and marketing societies 
to help it in understanding this problem. Except Tamil Nadu, 
all the apex cooperative societies were uniformly of the view that 
the subsidy system should be scrapped and, instead, the subsidy 
which the States now spend should be utilised for improving the 
primary societies in the manner that is being indicated later in 
this report. It is also Tamil Nadu which gives the maximum 
amount of subsidy at present for handlooms in the country. It 
is in evidence before us that if one State decides to continue the 
subsidy, the other States in sheer self-protection have to continue 
the system however much they may be of the view that a subsidy 
is not normally necessary. We have made various recommen¬ 
dations to put handlooms in a competitive position in regard to 
both powerlooms and the mill sector. If our recommendations 
are accepted, handloom goods should stand on their own legs 
with proper marketing techniques to get their fair share of the 
consumer’s custom. A subsidy would then not be really necessary. 
At the same time, if any State decides to continue the subsidies 
it will not be advisable on the part of the other Slates to discon¬ 
tinue the subsidy and put their cooperatives at a disadvantage 
with respect to the cooperatives in the State which continue the 
subsidy. 

7.10. We quite realise that a change over from the system 
of subsidy to a system of no subsidy may not be immediately 
accepted. At the same time, we cannot help pointing out that the 
bulk of the expenditure that the State Government incur at present 
on the handloom sector comprises of subsidies alone. As a result, 
they are not able to give any substantial funds to other necessary 
sectors for development of handlooms. We, therefore, feel that 
the subsidy system should be gradually wiped out during the 
next three years by tapering off the subsidy. Meanwhile, we 
expect that our recommendations will be accepted and hand- 
looms will be put in a competitive position vis-a-vis powerlooms 
and the mill sector. 

7-11. With the gradual tapering off of the subsidy, the 
State Governments can use the funds for— 

(1) share capital loan to weavers. 



(2) managerial subsidy, 

(3) training expenses, and 

(4) contributory provident fund. 

The first three items will go towards rehabilitation of the cooperative 
societies and the fourth item will go towards improving the lot. of 
the individual weavers. 



CHAPTER VIII 
EXPORT PROMOTION 

8-1. Export of handlooms is developing into an important 
item in the total export package. Fjoiu a modest figure of Rs. 
10-1 crores in 1962 the exports have developed to Rs. 47-55 crores 
in 1973. In 1974-75 the expectations are that the exports will 
reach a figure of Rs. 60 crores, out of which cotton fabrics and 
made-ups will contribute Rs. 29 crores, cotton garments Rs. 20 
crores and silk and others Rs. 11 crores. Silk exports had reached 
a figure as high as Rs. 15-5 crores in 1969-70 and the expectations 
are that this is also a sector which can develop. Whereas the posi¬ 
tion seems to be most encouraging, the Team has come across 
several points of trouble in the export complex which, if not atten¬ 
ded to promptly and efficiently, can lead to an overall fall in ex¬ 
ports. Indian handlooms appear to have established a market 
in the world both in the traditional and non-traditional markets 
and it is now definitely a port of call for most merchandising people 
in the fashion piece goods and garment trade. It is necessary to 
cash in on this situation. 

Production and Quality Control 

8.2. Production and quality control is the most importaht 
aspect of handlooms which needs attention in the opinion of the 
Team. The foreign buyers, whilst they are prepared to pay a 
handsome price, want quality. We lost the silk market because 
of our failure to observe quality standards. The present system 
of production for exports is too haphazard to ensure the type of 
quality control that is necessary for the sophisticated markets 
that are developing. The following are the main defects observed 
during inspection of materials : 

(1) The fabrics do not have the required threads per inch 
which are prescribed in the purchase orders. 

(2) Colour bars arise from uneven picking. 

(3) Colour variations arise from uneven dyeing. 

(4) Maintenance of uniform width of fabrics. 

These four defects are inherent in the present system of produc¬ 
tion. The following specific improvements are required in the 
production structure. 
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8-3. The first two deficiencies can be overcome by the pro¬ 
vision of take-up motion attachments to regulate picking. The 
1954 scheme of the Handloom Board provided only for the rollers 
and some iron parts for the take-up motion attachments. The 
Team considers that it is also necessary to provide for the com¬ 
ponent wooden parts to hold these attachments securely on the* 
looms and for getting them so fixed. The nature of the wooden 
parts to be provided will vary from loom to loom in different 
handloom centres and that has to be properly assessed. 

8-4. For the proper working of the main attachment 
there has also to be a proper let-off of the warp, to synchronise 
with the taking up of the woven fabrics on the cloth rollers. 
A proper let-off motion attachment with proper component parts 
should also be issued to all the looms which are to take up exports. 

8-5. Proper yarn dyeing facilities should be provided for 
yarn to be supplied for the export sector. Uniform dyeing to 
the correct shade and proper drying in the shade have both to be 
ensured. 

8-6. For maintenance of uniform width of fabrics roller 
temples should be attached on the looms with proper tension 
on the warp. Sufficient funds should be sanctioned not only 
for the two rollers but also for the component parts connected 
therewith v z. the bottom attachment to hold these rollers on 
both sides securely and also to get them fixed. 

8-7. As a general improvement practice, the present method 
of utilising country healds and bamboo or cholam reeds should 
be done away with and suitable cotton varnished healds and iron 
or copper reeds should be supplied in sufficient number. Front and 
back press should be either semi circular or circular. 

8-8. Foreign buyers prefer long lengths of piece to faci¬ 
litate machine cutting and we have to meet their demand to in¬ 
crease our exports. Piece lengths of 40 metres and above will 
have to be produced and this requires special additional attach¬ 
ments. Some experiments are underway and it is necessary to 
complete them and pass on the technique to all the looms engaged 
in export promotion and ensure that the necessary attachments 
are made. 

8-9. Provision of facilities for pre-loom processing and 
post weaving finishing stages for a concentration of looms engaged 
in exports can result in uniformity of quality and rapid fulfil¬ 
ment of orders. Brushing, sizing and street warping are still 
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carried on in many handloom centres and this lead to many delays 
particularly in the rainy season. Therefore, for production of 
export varieties a common facility service centre equipped with 
the improved sizing machines, improved winding, warping and 
beaming machines, etc., may be provided to service an area covering 
500 to 60 c: looms engaged in export orders. These units can pre¬ 
pare long length sized beams in the case of a single yarn and un¬ 
sized long beams in case of twisted yarn and supply the same to 
the handloom centres. The advantages of these units are: 

(1) The preparatory processes involved in the production of 

bulk export varieties will be uniform, thereby minimising 
the defects of uneven sizing, broken ends and other 
weaving flaws. 

(2) The production cost will be low. 

(3) The work output will be greater. 

(4) It will be possible to exercise better supervision and 

effective control. 

The Team recommends that this may be a necessary part of the 
export promotion process. 

8-10- Post loom weaving process includes pre-shrinking 
finishing by pressing and suitable drying. In all these three 
processes the present practices are anything but satisfactory. Pre¬ 
shrinking is still done by washerman washing in rivers and tanks. 
Pressing is done by hand iron after making the cloth into folds, 
calendar pressing makes the fabrics lose its characteristic hand¬ 
loom feel. In heavy varieties of handloom cloth, like casement 
cloth, drying presents a special problem. For these processes 
the research workers have to find suitable cottage type machines 
to enable a uniform finish which still retains the characteristic 
handloom feel of the fabric, to be given. The Team will recom¬ 
mend the Institutes of Handloom Technology should put Task 
Forces on this work on immediate basis. 

8-11- Foreign buyers who visit India very often want to 
see the new* designs as samples either in the woven or printed 
finish. As the buyers cannot stay for long periods in any one 
market, these samples have to be made ready within a period of 
two days. Whereas for printed samples there may not be much 
difficulty, for woven samples there is $t present no satisfactory 
system. After samples are made the buyers want lengths varying 
from one to ten pieces for making models and for salesman’s 
samples on the basis of which the bulk order will emanate. Buyers 
6—2 M of Com/74 
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want these lengths within four weeks. There is no facility at 
present for the exporter to get this done at any recognised centre. 
The Team recommends that the Weavers’ Service Centres must 
be equipped to make the samples and the sample lengths that 
are required by the foreign buyers and for which the exporters 
can place orders on them. They must be able to fulfil the orders 
within the period of time specified. As the Weavers’ Service 
Centres generally have very experienced weavers in the organi¬ 
sation, this should not be difficult. This service is essential for 
export promotion and must be provided, if necessary, by in¬ 
creasing the number of weavers attached to the Training Service 
Centres, who can be nominated to prepare these pieces under the 
guidance of the Service Centre on propei payments. This should 
not be a difficult process, if an assessment of the rough amount 
of the business that is expected in a year at the various centres 
can be worked out by the Export Promotion Council and indi¬ 
cated to the Control Council of the Design and Service Centres. 
The Team will emphasise that this is an important service that 
has got to be provided by the Centre and this can be organised on 
a cost basis. 

8-12. In silk handloom cloth the foreign buyers require a 
finish which will make it crease resistant. This aspect should be 
specially studied and necessary facilities developed to meet the 
requirements so that no part of the export market is lost for failure 
to meet the demand. The research workers will have to suggest 
a suitable treatment on a cottage basis. Silk shrinkage is a pro¬ 
blem raised by Japanese buyers and we have to evolve some 
method to ensure fool-proof pre-shrinking treatment. This is 
another aspect of research which needs immediate study. 

Promotion and Merchandising Abroad 

8-13. Export promotion measures, such as advertising in 
expensive journals, have been undertaken by the Export Promo¬ 
tion Councils which do not indicate the actual sources from where 
the products will be available in the country where the product 
is advertised. It is now recognised that Indian handlooms have 
established a foothold in both traditional and non-traditional 
markets. What the buyers now want is an indication of the type 
of cloth available and the place where it will be available so that 
they can contact the parties and process their business. General 
advertisements indicating Indian handlooms as such are no more 
necessary. Particular advertisements giving the source where 
business will ensure are not possible except by the exporters them 
selves. Such advertisements by the exporters specifically for 
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handlooms may be too costly. It may be examined whether 
it would be cheaper for our handloom exporters to have joint 
advertisements with their buyers abroad for their material along 
with other materials which the buyers, who are generally chain 
stores organisers, advertise in their countries. The big export 
houses including the HHEC and the Fabrics Society should also 
be enabled to go into this specific advertisement business in the 
important markets. 

8-14. Indian cotton handloom piece goods have been en¬ 
joying an export incentive except for a short period immediately 
after devaluation of the rupee. The export promotion policy 
for handloom exports is being administered through Indian Cotton 
Mills Federation who are also responsible for giving any cash 
incentive that they may recommend. The Federation was 
able to meet their bill on incentives as long as they were able to 
make money on the difference between the imported value of 
cotton and its relative price in the Indian market vis-a-vis Indian 
cotton. As the prices of foreign cotton shot up in the last few 
years to dizzy heights, the Federation finds itself in difficulty about 
funds. The Team feels that the decision to cut down cash in¬ 
centives drastically may not be really based on a correct appre¬ 
ciation of the handloom export situation but might have emanated 
from the constraint of limited funds. The Team will recommend 
that the cash incentive to be given to the handlooms should be 
decided by a body concerned with handlooms alone. The All 
India Handloom Board would be the best advisory body to advise 
the Government in this matter with facts and figures. The Team 
would advise that any cash incentive which is warranted by the 
export situation should be found from the handloom fund that the 
Team has recommended and the consolidated fund. Lest there 
be a temptation to eat away the bulk of the fund in export sub¬ 
sidies alone, it is also recommended that not more than a third 
of the fund should, in each year be earmarked for this purpose 
and if any additional funds are required because of the export 
situation and the need to earn foreign exchange the necessary 
finances should come from the consolidated Fund. 

Handloom Garments 

8-15- The demand for handloom garments is going up by 
leaps and bounds and exports are expected to increase from 
Rs. 1-20 crores in 1969-70 to Rs. 20 crores in 1974-75. It is the 
judgment of the Team that export earnings can be further inr 
creased substantially to benefit a large number of women labou- 
engaged in cotton garment industry if certain promotional steps 
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are taken. The main items of export are shirts and women’s 
garments, but it should be possible to introduce bulk items like 
slacks, dresses, blouses, etc. The HHEC is trying to organise 
manufacture but many more exporter of cloth will have to orga¬ 
nise the production of garments and the export of garments and 
particularly the Fabrics Society will have to enter this market in a 
big way. To enable these organisations and the exporters to do so, 
a larger number of experienced cutters and designers are required 
in addition to production managers. The Team recommends 
that the problem should be examined quickly by the All India 
Handloom Board and a suitable training scheme recommended 
to Government for immediate implementation under which trainees 
nominated by these bodies can be sent for training abroad to learn 
the latest trends in these fields so that they can organise the effec¬ 
tive production of garments suited to the present markets. 

8-16- A continuous study of the foreign markets is neces¬ 
sary to understand the design direction, colours and qualities 
required in the foreign markets both in respect of handlooms 
and handloom garments. A suitable scheme should be deve¬ 
loped by which senior designers of the Weaveis’ Centres are sent 
abroad, particularly at the time of the Frankfurt Fabric Fair to 
understand the coming trends of fabrics, so that they can adjust 
their annual changes to fit in with the requirements. It should 
also be necessary to arrange for a periodical visit of the designers 
of the handloom garments exporting organisations to under¬ 
stand the trends in their markets and to adjust their programmes 
suitably. 

Export Oriented Pilot Production Scheme 

8-17. The Team has gone into the broad problems of deve¬ 
lopment of our exports in handlooms and has made various sug¬ 
gestions, but the present scattered nature of the production units 
makes it almost impossible for any single exporter to fulfil a large 
bulk order from the large buyers in foreign countries for a parti¬ 
cular design. A large bulk order has to be fulfilled in both quality 
and quantity within a period ranging from six weeks to two months. 
Our handlooms sector has never been able to work to such tight 
production schedules. Unless we evolve a system which will 
enable us to fulfil such large orders, we shall be by-passed in the 
growing demand for handlooms and handloom garments in the 
world markets. What is required is a well knit organisation 
which can take such large orders and give quality performance 
within the prescribed time frame. For this, handlooms capable 
of producing high quality handloom cloth of the required varieties 
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have to be concentrated within a short radius from a suitable super¬ 
visory centre which can deal with them quickly. It is necessary, 
therefore, to develop 50 such production units in important hand- 
loom centres in the country which are now contributing to the 
export market and which have highly qualified handloom weavers. 
Each centre must develop within a period of 3-4 years 1,000 hand- 
looms which can work to specific orders in the export market. As 
they will be high class handlooms, their produce can also sell well 
in the internal markets. Therefore, only a fraction of their pro¬ 
duction is expected to go into the export market. Each of these 
units will have to be sponsored by a suitable export house. The 
HHEC and the Fabrics Society can also sponsor some units in 
order to maintain their supremacy in the handloom export market. 
State handloom marketing organisations who also desire to enter 
the export market too can take up such units. The number of 
units to be developed will depend upon the number which these 
agencies are ready to sponsor because without such sponsoring 
by an export oriented body, the scheme will flop. For every hand¬ 
loom taken under the project, the equipment will be modernised 
as suggested in the preceding paras in this chapter. The invest¬ 
ments will come from the Centre. Each of these units will have 
the pre-loom processing and the post weaving and finishing faci¬ 
lities provided so that the handloom cloth produced in the unit 
is of top quality. The necessary investments will be made by 
the Centre. Each unit will have a project authority to organise 
the extension service for the training of the weaver in the new 
equipment and in ensuring the quality of production prescribed 
in the orders from the export market. As these units are to be 
sponsored by export oriented organisations who are also marketing 
in the internal markets, it is presumed that the arrangements fcr 
supply of yarn, credit and marketing of production will present no 
problem. The All India Handloom Board should be asked to 
woik out a scheme in consultation with the technical experts. 


Research Support For Export Promotion 

8-18* The Team has recommended that various research 
improvements will have to 5 be made to enable better meterial 
to be prepared for the export market. The Technological Insti¬ 
tutes and the Design & Service Centres are continuously updating 
the experience of the handlooms in making improvements. De¬ 
sign, colour and fabric quality changes are continuously taking 
place in the consuming markets of the world and our designers 
and processors will have to keep pace with the changing demand. 
There is need for continuous experimenting to meet the emerging 
requirements of the export markets. Unless field scale trials are 
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held of the laboratory findings, it is difficult to ensure that the 
laboratory findings, will lead to the improvements contemplated. 
A certain number of field trial areas will, therefore, have to be pro¬ 
vided to these rerearch organisations to try out the new results of 
research. The four main sectois of developments in which field 
scale trials will be necessary are: 

(1) Preparatory processing 

(2) Weaving 

(3) Processing, and 

(4) Diversification of production 

The All India Handloom Board should be asked to prepare a 
suitable programme for this. It should be possible to try out 
laboratory results on field scale in about 500 looms and establish 
a pattern without much difficulty provided the handloom are 
handled by well skilled personnel. As highly skilled personnel will 
be available in the export units which the Team has recommended, 
500 looms of these units suitably scattered can be selected and 
utilised for the field research. 



CHAPTER IX 


RESERVATION FOR HANDLOOM SECTOR AND 
THE POWERLOOM COMPETITION 

Present Position 

9.1 At present, the following items are reserved for production 
by the handloom sector:— 

(1) Exclusively for handloom sector 

(i) Piece-dyed dhotics; 

(ii) Lungis, Sarongs, and 

(iii) Coloured cotton sarees—piece dyed or yam dyed. 

(2) For handlooms and powerlooms — units having up to four 
powerlooms 

(i) Yarn dyed dothies; 

(ii) Chaddars. bed-spreads, bed covers and counter¬ 
panes; 

(iii) Low reed pick cloth; 

(iv) Table cloth and napkins, other than bleached quality; 

(v) Sarees, other than cotton coloured sarees with borders 
exceeding width or using imitation of real zari 
in a zari border; 

(vi) Dusters; 

(vii) Towels in honey-comb weave or Erazha Thorthu; 
and 

(viii) Cloth of plain weave 

9.2 It will be noticed that three items are reserved exclu¬ 
sively for the handloom sector whereas eight items are reserved 
both for the handlooms and powerlooms units having up to 4 
powerlooms. Any breach of these orders is punishable under 
the Essential Commodities Act. In actual practice, however, the 
orders are honoured more in breach than in compliance and there 
is very little of prosecution under the Essential Commodities Act. 
The most glaring example of such breach is the production of colour¬ 
ed cotton sarees by the powerlooms of Maharashtra. Litigation of 
various nature is entered into by the powerloom sector to delay the 
process of law. As a result, even the little punitive action that is 
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attempted becomes infructuous. There is also the inherent diffi¬ 
culty of dealing with the eight items which are also open to power- 
loom units with four looms and less. Once the goods leave a power- 
loom it becomes very difficult to establish whether these were 
produced in a unit with more than four powerlooms or in a smaller 
unit. As a result, the protection supposed to have been given to 
the handloom sector by reserving certain items of production for 
the sector has been substantially only on paper and the powerloom 
sector has been producing the reserved items whenever it has found 
it profitable to do so. The Team recommends that the eight items 
which are also open to powerloom units with four looms and less 
shall be reserved exclusively for the handloom sector. 

9.3 The handloom sector was given an initial boost by subs¬ 
tantial investment financed from a cess on mill production. For 
the purpose of meeting the development expenditure on Khadi 
and other Handloom Industries, the Government of India, decided 
in February 1953 to levy an additional excise duty on cloth pro¬ 
duced by the textile mill industry, under the Khadi and other 
Handloom Industries (Additional Excise Duty on Cloth) Act, 
1953. The additional excise duty was collected on all colth pro¬ 
duced by the mills except that which was exported out of India. 
The proceeds of the duty were to be utilised for meeting the cost of 
such measures as the Government considered necessary and ex¬ 
pedient for the development of Khadi and other Handloom Indus¬ 
tries and in particular for: 

(a) undertaking, assisting or encouraging Khadi and other 

handloom industries; 

(b) encouraging the adoption of improved method of manu¬ 
facturing Khadi and other handloom cloth; 

(c) encouraging and developing research in the technique 

and in the art of designs related thereto; 

(d) maintaining or assisting in the maintenance of institutions 
for the development of Khadi and other handloom indus¬ 
tries; 

(e) promoting the sale and marketing of Khadi and other 

handloom cloth; 

(f) fixing the grades and standards of Khadi and other hand¬ 

loom cloth and enforcing quality control; and 

(g) promoting and encouraging cooperative effort among 

manufacturers of Khadi and other handloom cloth. 
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9.4 There was also another reason for imposing an excise 
on mill cloth in order to finance handlooms. It was considered 
that mill production, particularly because of the use of machines 
and mass production techniques, had an advantage over the hand- 
loom production and unless this advangage was counterbalanced 
it would finally make handlooms unproductive and a dying indus¬ 
try. It was, therefore, considered that a cess was fairly leviable 
on mill cloth to make it more costly vis-a-vis handlooms and the 
money so realised was to be spent specifically for improving the 
quality and productivity of handlooms, thereby making them more 
competitive with the mill sector. 

9.5 The statement in Annexure III recapitulates the various 

changes in the excise duty on cloth and yarn in the machanised 
sector. Appendix V of this Annexure gives extracts of para¬ 
graphs 8.21 and 8.22 from the Powerloom Enquiry Committee 
Report (Ashok Mehta Committee Report of May 1964) which 
are very relevant. The Ashok Mehta Committee has specifically 
recommended that a certain rationalisation of the taxation 
was necessary in order to rectify structural distortions and 
unhealthy growth of the industry. At the same time, they have 
pointed out in paragraph 8.22 of their Report that excise levy 
has to be employed as a means for realising developmental objec 
tives and that it should be so adjusted that it helps in achieving 
them. The Committee emphasised that a continuous appraisal 
is necessary to see that the rate and pattern of growth of industry 
should not be left to be determined by the vagaries of excise levy, 
but, on the other hand, the excise policy itself should be 
so shaped as to subserve the objectives laid down in 
regard to the growth of the industry. The handloom 

industry needs special protection as it could be one of 
ther important programmes for raising the lowest three 
deciles of the population to the minimum consumption level. 
Powerlooms were brought under the excise fold in 1955. But, 
then the Government adopted the principle of granting some excise 
concessions to the powerloom sector. Ashok Mehta Committee 
while recapitulating the various stages of the modifications in the 
powerloom excise in Chapter VIII of their Report, finally came 
to the conclusion that in the excise strategy there was no 
need to differentiate between units having a lesser number of 
powerlooms and those having a larger number of powerlooms and 
suggested a uniform levy on all powerlooms through the yarn used 
by the powerlooms and the processing utilised by the powerlooms. 
The question is whether there is still a case for maintaining a differen¬ 
tial between the total excise levied on the powerlooms and the excise 
levied on the composite mills. The Team has carefully considered 
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the situation that has arisen between 1964 when Asok Mehta 
Committee gave its Report and today. The misuse of the power- 
loom sector by financiers and middlemen including textile mills 
reported in paragraph 8.11 of Ashok Mehta Committee’s Report 
does not appear to have disappeared. On the contrary, the Team 
is assured that things have deteriorated further. In the economics 
of running, a powerloom has many more advantages today than a 
composite mill in costs of operation. The Team, therefore, re¬ 
commends that there is no need to differentiate any more between 
the total excise levied on powerlooms and the excise levied on 
textile mills. This, in view of the Team, shall be the objective to¬ 
wards which the excise policy of the Government shall be developed. 

9.6 The recapitulation in Annexure III shows that the power¬ 
loom sector was allowed to compound their excise on a per loom 
basis. The excess levy on cloth production was made only on power- 
loom units with a large number of looms. The effective duty on 
powerlooms was only the low compounded levy because nearly 
90 per cent of powerlooms are shown as belonging to units of up 
to 4 looms. It will be noticed that on units of 1-4 looms the levy 
was increased in 1969-70, but brought down drastically to Rs. 
10 in 1971—72. This does not appear to flow from the Ashok 
Mehta Committee’s recommendations. A present, powerlooms 
pay only the compounded levy and the extra yarn levy. A com¬ 
parative statement is given below showing the incidence of excise 
duty on various typrs of cloth produced in mill, powerloom and 
the handloom sectors. The incidence has been worked out on the 
basis of the spread of duty on normal production in the two de¬ 
centralised sectors. 

Incidence of excise duty on grey cotton fabrics produced by the 
three sectors of the cotton textile industry — 1974-75.* 


(in paise per sq. metre) 



Mill 

Powerlooms in the decen- 

Hand- 


made 

tralised sector 



loom Fa- 


fabrics 

1-4 

5-24 

25-49 

brics 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Superfine 

63-90 

9-78 

10-41 

11-03 

4-30 

(100%) 

(15-31%) (16-29%) 

(17-26%) (6-73%) 

Fine 

42-90 

7-76 

8-39 

9-11 

Nil 


(100%) 

(18-09%) (19-56%) 

(21-24%) 

Medium A 

17-90 

4-52 

5-05 

5-65 

Nil 


(100%) 

(25-25%) (28-21%) 

(31-56%) 
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(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Medium B 

12-30 

2-92 

3-37 

3-89 

Nil 


(100%) 

(23-74%) 

(27-40%) 

(31-63%) 


Coarse 

7-70 

2-07 

2-52 

3-04 

Nil 


(100%) 

(26-88%) 

(32-73%) 

(39-48%) 



•Inclusive of yarn duty payable by the handloom sector, the yarn duty and 
the compounded levy payable by the powerloom sector and the excise duty, 
yarn compounded levy and the handloom cess payable by the mill sector. 


Note—Figures in brackets indicate percentage of columns (3) to (6) on 
column (2). 


The above statement shows clearly the tremendous advantage which 
the powerloom sector is getting in competition both with hand- 
looms and the composite mill sector. It is this comparative advan¬ 
tage which, in the view of the Team, has lavishly encouraged illegal 
mushrooming of powerlooms as also the malpractices in the power¬ 
loom sector. This will also explain to some extent how difficult 
it is to bring to book any poweilooms which disregard the various 
provisions of the Essential Commodities Act. This pheno¬ 
menon is too well known to need any further, expounding 
by this Team. The main puipose of drawing attention to 
this state of affairs is to plead that unless the initial intention of 
taxing the powerloom sector to a larger extent than the handloom 
sector and utilising the funds for the improvement of the handloom 
sector is pursued intensively, any legislative provision for control¬ 
ling the production of the powerloom sector would be infructuous. 

Excise differential between Handlooms and Powerlooms 

9.7 There has been an argument that powerlooms need 
encouragement because they represent the next stage in the tech¬ 
nological development of the handloom industry. It is this argu¬ 
ment which has been largely responsible for the slow erosion in the 
taxation of the powerloom sector. Whatever the reasons for con¬ 
sidering this change over to be feasible, it is evident that our present 
appreciation of the rural economy of this country does not allow 
us to kill any handlooms on the plea that some of the handloom 
weavers might change over to a higher technology in powerlooms. 
A powerloom displaces six handlooms. In our strategy for rural 
employment, we need viable industries in the decentralised sector 
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which can provide a living wage. Handloom is eminently suited 
for this purpose. Increased consumption should be actually 
supported by increasing the number of handlooms and their 
efficiency. 

9.8 The initial argument that handloom weavers will gra¬ 
dually change over to powerloom technology, in our view, is no 
longer valid. In fact, it has been accepted in the Fifth Plan for¬ 
mulations, in a line with this thinking, that powerlooms shall be 
restrained at the level of production they had reached during the 
last Plan i.e. 1800 million metres. As such it is no more necessary 
to give any special incentives to powerlooms and encourage their 
growth. In our view, the porblem is rather one of meeting the 
challange which the handlooms face from the powerloom sector 
in the form of illegal unlicensed powerloom-poaching upon the 
yarn supply that should legitimately go to the handloom sector, 
poaching in the varieties reserved for the handloom sector and 
poaching in the market of handlooms by spurious handloom goods. 
Our view is that it is essential to offset the advantage that the power¬ 
looms have over the handlooms with their better technology and 
almost the same level of excise vis-a-vis the handloom sector. This 
has to be set right so that the powerlooms may not be in a position 
to underbid the handlooms in their legitimate market. The ad¬ 
vantage in excise which the handlooms have over the mill sector, 
has also to be maintained vis-a-vis the powerloom sector. The 
Team does not see any reason why the excise differential between 
the powerloom and the handloom sectors shall not be of the same 
order as that which exists between the composite mill and the 
handloom sectors. 


9.9 The Ashok Mehta Committee has pointed out the diffi¬ 
culty in levying an excise on the cloth produced by the powerlooms. 
However efficient the excise organisation, there appears to be a 
large scope for evasion. It is only fair to point out that the removal 
of ‘Tex-mark’ system has made the work of the excise staff all the 
more difficult. A statutory Tex-marking system must be the first 
essential for a levy of cess, on the basis of yardage, on powerloom 
production. Trying to levy a cess on cloth without ‘Tex-mark’ 
leads to frustration. The Team, therefore, recommends that with 
the legitimate objective of taxing the cloth directly, which is the 
only way of levying a fair excise on powerlooms, the ‘Tex-mark’ 
system shall be reintroduced for the powerloom sector and strictly 
enforced. Till such a system is introduced, the excise may be levied 
on the yarn utilised by the powerlooms, as suggested by the Ashoka 
Mehta Committee. 
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9.10 The table in paragraph 9.6 gives the relative incidence 
of excise on various grades of cotton fabrics produced by the three 
sectors of the cotton textile industry. It will be noticed that the 
incidence on the “Super-fine” powerloom cloth is the least, amount¬ 
ing to only 17.26 per cent of the mill levy in the case of power- 
loom units with 25 to 49 looms. If the intention is to equate 
the powerlooms and the mill sectors, the big gap has to be made 
up in respect of each of the qualities of cloth that is produced. The 
Team recommends that steps should be taken immediately by the 
Government to fill up a substantial part of this gap by a handloom 
cess levy on powerlooms. 

9.11 The reason for emphasising the need for such a handloom 
cess is that the past history of taxation shows clearly that when 
the original handloom cess was removed and merged in the 
overall excise, the basic objective of levying the cess appears to 
have been forgotton. Whereas a proposed change in the handloom 
cess can be brought about only in consultation with the handloom 
industry, a change in excise, which is completely within the pur¬ 
view of the Ministry of Finance, can be made without such a con¬ 
sultation or even if a consultation is held, without giving due 
weightage to the views expressed by such interests. The Team is, 
therefore, firmly of the view that if the handloom interest is to be 
served, there must be a handloom cess specifically on the powerloom 
sector and the income derived from this cess shall be used specifically 
for the development of handlooms. 

9.12 The Ashoka Mehta Committee has referred to the variou 
pitfalls in the fair assessment of duty on cloth produced by the power¬ 
looms. As mentioned earlier in paragraph 9.9, before any excise 
can be levied successfully on powerlooms, the ‘Tex-mark’ system 
has to be brought in again and a strong excise organisation built 
up to see that there is no leakage of revenue. Till this can be done, 
it is necessary to follow the present practice of getting the increased 
impost on powerlooms by a reasonably compounded levy plus 
a duty on yarn and a processing duty. The Team, therefore, 
recommends that till an equitable structure is evolved, which should 
be done as early as possible, for direct levy of duty on power¬ 
loom cloth the excise to be levied on powerlooms shall be based 
on a compounded levy, a yarn duty and a processing duty. 

9-13 In 1969—70, the compounded levy on powerloom units 
was Rs. 50/- for units with 1—4 looms, Rs. 150/- for units with 
5-24 looms and Rs. 300/- for units with 25-49 looms (vide Appen¬ 
dix II, Annexure III). This implied a doubling of the lates pre¬ 
valent previously and followed the implementation of the Ashoka 
Mehta Committee’s Report and a jacking up of yarn duty. There- 
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fore, the Team finds it rather difficult to appreciate the lower¬ 
ing of the compounded levy to Rs. 10, 75 and 150 for these 
three powerloom unit sizes respectively in 1971-72 and retaining of 
these low rates from then on, inspite of the market for powerlooms 
having improved in favour of the machanised sector. The distinc¬ 
tion between a small unit and a big unit does not appear to have any 
validity. Generally, larger units have to come under more stringent 
supervision under the labour laws than the smaller units and thereby 
have to spend more. If at all the balance of advantage is in favour 
of the smaller units. This being the case, the Team cannot appre¬ 
ciate the maintenance of the low compounded levy on the smaller 
units and a higher levy on the larger units. The levy of Rs. 300 peT 
loom for the larger units in 1969-70 and 1970-71 shows clearly that 
the powerloom, as a production unit can, bear this charge. The 
Team, therefore, finds no justification for a differential rate for 
the varying sizes of units. A powerloom is expected to consume 
roughly 900 Kg. of yarn per year which can be equated with a pro¬ 
duction of 9,000 metres of cloth, A compounded levy of Rs. 300 
per powerloom is, therefore, equivalent, on an average, to 3-3 
paise per metre of cloth produced by a powerloom. The table in 
paragraph 9-6 shows that even with this addition to the excise and 
the imposition of a handioom cess on yarn as advised by the Team, 
the powerlooms will still retain advantage over the mills. The 
Team, therefore, recommends that the compounded levy, per power¬ 
loom, may be fixed at Rs. 300 irrespective of the number of looms 
in a unit. 

9-14 The extra compounded levy the Team has recommended 
shall be imposed as a levy in favour of handlooms. As this may 
create some legal difficulties, it is suggested that the entire levy may 
be treated as a handioom cess. The amount that is at present reali¬ 
sed as compounded levy may be deducted and made payable to the 
consolidated fund and the balance credited to the handioom fund. 

9-15 The statement below gives the excise duty on cotton 
yarn in 1974-75 (effective from 1-3-1974): 

Excise Duty on Cotton Yarn 1974-75 
(Effective from 1-3-1974) 

DESCRIPTION (Rs. per kg.) 


French count 

Approximate English count 

Hank Yam 

AH others 

of or 
more 

less than 

of or 
more 

less than 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

84 


99.20 


0.90 

2.50 

69 

84 

81-49 

99-20 

0-90 

2-00 
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DESCRIPTION (Rs. per kg ) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

51 

69 

60-23 

81-49 

0-65 

1-75 

40 

51 

47-24 

60-23 

Nil 

1-50 

34 

40 

40-15 

47-24 

»> 

1 00 

29 

34 

34-25 

40-15 

ti 

0-90 

22 

29 

25-98 

34-25 

,, 

0-40 

14 

22 

16-53 

14-98 

,, 

0-20 


14 


16-53 

ft 

0-10 


The free yarn that is supplied to powerlooms is subject to the 
rates indicated in the last column. The effect of this on the overall 
production with the addition of compounded levy on powerlooms 
is reflected in columns 3, 4 and 5 of the table in paragraph 9-6. It 
would be obvious that the duty on yarn other than hanks has to 
be jacked up much further to bring the duty on powerlooms to a 
reasonable level vis-a-vis the mills. The excise rates on yarn at 
the super-fine level will have to be trebled and those on the coarse 
varieties doubled to attain a reasonable balance between power- 
loom and the mill made fabrics. The Team recommends a jack 
up of this order in the excise duty on free yarn, other than hanks, 
in the form of a handloom cess on yarn for the benefit of the hand- 
loom development. As the composite mill sector uses its own 
yarn, it should be possible, in the excise frame, to leave it out of 
the purview of this cess. 

9-16 Normally hank yarn is presumed to be used only by 
the handlooms. Straight hank yarn can be assumed to be used 
by handlooms because reeling it in cones or beams is considered 
a difficult and a costly process. But cross reel hanks are more 
easily amendable to such processing. 

A jack up of the yarn duty on other than hank yarn will tempt 
the powerloom interests to put in mechanised contrivances to reel 
hank yarn suitably for powerloom use. Such reeling should be 
prohibited with punitive measures. A part of the excise ces* 
levied should also be utilised to build up a strong excise organisa¬ 
tion to ensure that such a misuse of yarn does not take place. 
The Team is satisfied, that enough information will be forthcoming, 
particularly from the handloom weavers, about such misuse of 
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yarn. If an active excise organisation and a punitive law are read¬ 
ily available, it should be possible 1o completely control these 
malpractices. The Team, therefore, recommends both a punitive 
law to prevent such reeling and an effective excise organisation to 
control the situation. 

9-17 Another point where a tax can be levied on powerlooms 
is at the stage of processing. Powerloom fabrics are normally proc¬ 
essed by independent processing units, with a little quantity of such 
fabrics being processed by the composite mills also. At present, 
‘processing duty’ on fabrics processed by independent processing 
units is equal to or slightly less than the ‘processing duty’ charged 
on the fabrics processed by the composite mills. Since there is a 
big gap in the incidence of duty on powerloom fabrics vis-a-vis 
composite mill fabrics, suggestions have been made to levy a higher 
‘processing duty’ on powerloom fabrics. As it may appear odd 
in principle to have a higher processing basic duty on powerloom 
cloth, the Team would recommend that a Handloom Surcharge 
may be levied on all powerloom fabrics, whether processed by inde¬ 
pendent processing units or composite mills. The rate of the pro¬ 
posed Handloom Surcharge should be at least 20 % of the existing 
processing rates of duty applicable to powerloom cloth. The net 
proceeds of this surcharge shall be creditable to the Handloom 
Fund. 


Finance and Credit Facilities 

9-18 Special steps for rehabilitation of handlooms were 
taken during the Second Plan period and Rs. 60 crores were provi¬ 
ded for this purpose. This programme was financed initially by a 
cess levy on mill production. The expenditure was reduced to 
Rs. 34 crores in the Third Plan and in the Fourth Plan further to 
Rs. 30 crores. It has been argued that during the Third and Fourth 
Plans, this loan has been found from the cooperative system which 
had been transferred this responsibility meanwhile and as such 
the actual investment in the handloom sector was much larger. 
Though to some extent it is true that together with the investment 
loans by the institutional sector, some comparison can be made 
with the expenditure in the Second Plan, we have noticed that the 
credit system has got clogged because of various difficulties. This 
Report pin-points various deficiencies in organisational set up 
and in input supply matters which, unless properly remidied, will 
not lead to any improvement in the handloom sector and enable 
it to avail of credit facilities from the institutional sector. This 
basic investment in making the handlooms a viable proposition so 
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that they are able to avail of the credit from the insti¬ 
tutional sector and snowball their earnings cannot be avoided any 
more without serious detriment to the development of the handloom 
sector in its totality. It needs to be noted that already traditional 
weavers in certain parts of the country are giving up their tradi¬ 
tional employment in the handloom industry. In the rural sector, 
the Plan strategy is that viable decentralised rural industries must 
be strengthened so as to induct more and more people in the rural 
sector into alternative means of livelihood instead of allowing 
the rapidly increasing work force to exert serious pressure on the 
diminishing land resources per family. 

9-19 The following broad sectors have been identified in 
the Report where additional investments are necessary during 
the Fifth Plan: 

1. Financing of the organisational set up 

(a) establishment expenditure of All-India Handloom Board 
and (b) establishment expenditure of All-India Hand¬ 
loom Research and Design Development Association 
and the entire expenditure of its regional organisations 
like Weavers Service Centres and Indian Institutes of 
Handloom Technology, etc. 

2. Share Capital of cooperatives 

(a) facilities for medium-term financing to the weavers 
in order to enable them to contribute the share capital 
of the cooperatives, (b) long-term industrial financing 
institutions to be provided with funds to support an 
equity participation of more than Rs. 100 crores in 
the cooperative and State spinning mills. 

3. 25 Intensive Development Units 

50 per cent equity capital to be contributed by the Centre 
and for States backward in handloom development 
loans for part of their equity may have to be organised 
from the Centre. 

4. Modernising Handlooms 

Existing scheme for modernising handloom in the States 
for better efficiency should be taken up as a Centrally- 
sponsored scheme on 50 : 50 basis. 

5. Cooperative Spinning Mills 

NCDC to be funded to the extent of another Rs. 18 crores 
to help State Governments to bridge the gap in share 
capital part ici pat ion. 

7- 2 M of Corn;74 
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6. Processing facilities 

Processing facilities linked up with the marketing organi¬ 
sations to be organised as a Centrally-sponsored scheme. 

7. Fifty Export-oriented Pilot Production Units 

Investment expenditure on modernising the equipment to 
be met. 

8. Marketing Subsidies 

Aid to Apex Societies and State Cooperations for putting 
up show rooms, etc. 

9. Export Incentives 

These programmes have not been provided with sufficient 
funds so fax either in the State sector or in the Central sector. 
With all good inventions, constraints of finance lead to only mar¬ 
ginal variations in the established expenditure patterns in the 
various sectors of a Plan; unless special steps are taken to specially 
boost up a particular sector of the Plan in the national interest. 
It is, therefore, recommended that the proposed infrastructure 
should be brought in quickly to arrest further serious deterioration 
in the unemployment and under-employment position in the hand- 
loom sector. An uncontrolled powerloom sector will only hasten 
such a debacle. 

9-20 If our recommendations are accepted, it is expected 
that at the level of the 1800 million metics production by the power- 
loom sector, the cess levy per year may be of the order of Rs. 12 to 
15 crores. The extra contribution of the compounded levy would 
be about Rs. 5 crores and taking into account the processing duty 
also, we expect that the handloom fund will benefit to the extent 
of about Rs. 20 crores per year. The Team recommends that this 
handloom fund be utilised for the various schemes that we have 
recommended for the improvement of handlooms during the Fifth 
Plan period and thereafter. 
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Annexure 1 

Number of Handlooms in (he States! Union Territories 


S. No. Name of State/Union Territory Number of 

handlooms 


1. 

Andhra Pradesh 




« 

5,97,000 

2. 

Assam 




• 

5,90,480 

3. 

Bihar 




■ 

2,00,820 

4. 

Gujarat 





34,069 

5. 

Haryana 




■ 

8,991 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 





2,136 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 


* 


• 

• Not available 

8. 

Kerala 


• 


• 

71,325 

9. 

Madhya Pradesh • 

• 

• 


* 

52,738 

10. 

Maharashtra • 

• 



• 

1,85,000 

11. 

Manipur 





2,00,259 

12. 

Mysore (Karnataka) 

• 




• • • 1,37,000 

13. 

Nagaland • A 

» 




50 

14. 

Punjab • 





18,000 

15. 

Rajasthan 

« 




1,41,75* 

16. 

Orissa • 

• 



* 

87,281 

17. 

Tamil Nadu * 





5,50,000 

18. 

Tripura 

• 



• 

10,000 

19. 

Uttar Pradesh 

• 

mm 


• 

5,09,400 

20. 

West Bengal 

• 

• 


a 

1,60,030 

21. 

Dadra Nagar Haveli 


• 


a 

Nil 

22. 

Delhi 

.PH 

• 


a 

2,800 

23. 

Goa • • 

• 

• 


« 

187 

24. 

Pondicherry 

• 


Total 

■ 

4,047 

35,63,368 


Source:— Ministry of Commerce, Govt, of India. 
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Annhxurl II 

Constitution of the All India Handloom Board* 

In May, 69 the Government of India reconstituted the All India Handloom 
Board which was set up under the late Ministry of Commerce & Industry 
Resolution No. 48 (23)-CT(A)/S2, dated the 25th October, 1952 and lastly 
reconstituted under the late Ministry of Commerce & Industry Resolution No. 
4(31)-TEX(C)./63, dated 18th January, 1963, with the following personnel:— 

Chairman 

1. Textile Commissioner, Bombay. 

Vice-Chairman 

2. Joint Textile Commissioner, Bombay. 

Members 

3. Director (Handlootns), Madras. 

4. Director of Handlootns and Textiles, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 

Hyderabad. 

5. Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Assam, Shillong. 

6. Director of Industries, U.P., Kanpur. 

7. Joint Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Maharashtra, Poona. 

8. Joint Director of Industries (Handlooms). Government of West Bengal, 

Calcutta. 

9. Joint Registrar of Cooperative Societies. Government of Bihar, Patna. 

10. Additional Registrar, Cooperative Societies, Government of Orissa, 

Bhubaneswar. 

11. Additional Director of Industries & Commerce, Government of Kerala. 

Trivandrum. 

12. Joint Director of Industry & Commerce, Government of Mysore, Ban¬ 

galore. 

13. Director of Industries, Manipur. 

14. President, Tamil Nadu Apex Society, Madras. 

15. President, Andhra Pradesh Weavers Cooperative Society, Vijayawada. 

16. President, U.P. Industries Cooperative Association, Kanpur. 

17. President, Rajasthan Rajya Bunker Sahakari Sangh Ltd.. Jaipur. 

18. President, Punjab Handloom Weavers Apex Cooperative Society, 

Chandigarh. 


♦Vide Govt, of India (Ministry of Foreign Trade & Supply) Resolution No. 
4(27)-TEX(C)/69 dated 17th May, 1969. 
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19. President, Haryana Handloom Weavers Apex Cooperative Society> 

Chandigarh. 

20. President, Madhya Pradesh Hinilobn Weavers Cooperative Society, 

Bhopal. 

21. The Gujarat Industrial Cooperative Association, Ahmedabad. 

22. Shri Weslie C. Aaron, C/o. Kerala Handloom Association, Fort Road’ 
Cannanorc. 

23. Chief Officer, Reserve Bank of India, Agricultural Credit Department, 

Bombay. 

24. Shri M. Kollur, Bangalore. 

25. Shri L.P. Gupta, C/o India Textiles Ltd., Great Eastern Hotel, Calcutta. 

26. Shri J.C. Ryan, C/o All India Handloom Board, Bombay. 

27. Shri M. Somappa, President, All India Handloom, Fabrics Marketing 

Cooperative Society Ltd., Bombay. 

28. Mrs. P. Jayakar, Chairman, Handicrafts and Handlooms Export Cor¬ 

poration, New Delhi. 

29. Secretary, Handloom Export Promotion Council, Madras. 

30. Director, Weavers Service Centre, Bombay. 

31. Shri Ziaur Rahman Ansari, U.P. 

32. Director, Office of the Textile Commissioner, Bombay 

SECRETARY 

33. Tstafa Rusain M.L.C., Gorakpur (U.P.) 

34. Shri Khalid Anwar Ansari, Bihar. 

35. Shri Shafiqualla Ansari , Madhubani, Dist. Darbangha, Bihar. 

36. Shri Rahmatullah Ansari, Baqrasad, Varanasi (U.P.) 

2. The Board will function till such time as a New Board is constituted. 



Annexure 111 


History of Changes in Excise-Duties on cloth & yarn 
in the mechanised Sector 

The levy of excise duty on the mill sector consists of basic duty, additional 
excise in lieu of sales tax, compounded levy in lieu of yarn duty and handloom 
obss. The total incidence varies accorinding to the category of grey cloth. 
The changes in the rates of duty from 1961-62 are shown in Appendix 1. 

2. The powcrloom sector has to pay a compounded levy in which the rates 
vary according to number of looms in the unit. They also have to pay the yarn 
duty for the yarn consumed. The incidence of compounded levy from 1965-66 
onwards is shown in Appendix II. (Prior to 1964-65, the powerlooms were 
required to pay duty based on the loonrshifts worked. From 1965-66 the system 
was changed to a rationalised compounded rate and made payable on the looms 
installed in an unit.) 

3. The Handloom sector is not required to pay any excise duty other than 
the yarn duty. The incidence of yarn duty as it has evolved from 1961-62 is 
shown in Appendix Ilf. 

4. Apart from the above there is a processing duty leviable on all cloth 
subjected to processing, irrespective to their origin and whether processed 
in an independent processing house or in the mills’ premises. The prevailing 
rates of duty are shown in Appendix IV, separately for power and hand processing. 

■5. The Powerlooni Enquiry Committee headed by Sri Asoka Mehta, 
appointed in 1963 had examined the question of excise duty on cotton textile 
industry in great detail. Their recommendations on the principles for the 
excise levy and the way for imposing the same are contained in paragraph* 
8.21 and 8.22 of their Report. (Appendix V). 

6. Perhaps as a result of the Asoka Mehta Committee’s recommendations 
the yarn duty in 1967-68 included differential rates for sized and unisized yarn. 
In the incidence, there was a small increase in the lower counts and decrease 
in the higher counts of yarn other than hank. The distinction between sized 
and unsized yarn was however abolished in 1969-70, which resulted in a further 
reduction in the incidence of duty as far as sized yarn was concerned. 

7. From 1965-66 the compounded levy on powerlooms was at the rate 
of Rs. 25 per loom per annum on units of 1-4 looms. The rate was increased 
to Rs. 50 from 1969-70 but was brought down drastically to Rs. 10 from 1971-72 
and this rale is maintained now. About 90% of the powerloom units fall 
under the category of 1 to 4 looms. The prevailing rates of compounded levy 
are far lower than those obtaining in 1965-66. 
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Appendix f 


Excise Duly on Grey Cotton Fabrics produced in the Composite Mills during the 
period from 1961-62 to 1974-75. 

1961-62 (in paisc per sq. metre). 


Description 

Coarse 

Med. B 

Med. A 

Fine 

Superfine 

(1) Basic 

4-8 

6 0 

90 

22-1 

29 '3 

{2) Additional duty 

3-6 

4-8 

4-8 

9-6 

15'5 

in lieu ofsales- 
tax. 

(3) Compounded le¬ 
vy in lieu of 

1-2 

1 •?. 

1 -2 

t-2 

1-2 

duty on yarn 

(4) Handloom Cess 

1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

TOTAL • 

11-5 

^13-9 

16 9 

34-8 

47-9 


1962-63 


<1) Basic 

3-0 

5-0 

80 

200 

27-5 

(2) Additional 

3*6 

4-8 

4.8 

9-6 

15-5 

(3) Compounded • 

i-2 

1-8 

1-8 

20 

20 

(4) Handloom Cess 

1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

TOTAL' 

9-7 

13 5 

16 5 

33-5 

46-9 



1963-64 




(1) Basic 

3-00 

5-00 

8 00 

20-00 

27-50 

(2) Additional 

3-60 

4-80 

4-80 

9-60 

15-50 

(3) Compounded • 

1-44 

216 

216 

2-67 

2-67 

{4) Handloom Cess 

t -90 

1 -90 

1-90 

1'90 

1-90 

TOTAL • 

9-94 

13-86 

1686 

34-17 

47-57 
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1964-65 






(in paise 

per sq. 

metre) 


Description 

Coarse 

Med. B 

Med.A 

Fine 

Superfine 

(1) 

Basic 

100 

3-00 

500 

16-00 

22-00 

(2) 

Additional 

3-60 

4-80 

4-80 

9-60 

15-50 

(3) 

Compounded 

2-20 

4-40 

5-50 

7-20 

8-40 

(4) 

Handloom Cess 

1-90 

1 -90 

1-90 

1 -90 

1-90 


TOTAL 

8-70 

1410 

17-20 

34-70 

47-80 


1965-66 

There is no change in the rates of duty. The rates effective in 1964-65 
given above are continued. 


1966 6 ? 


(1) 

Basic 

1 -00 

3-00 

5-00 

1600 

22-00 

(2) 

Additional 

3-60 

4-80 

4-80 

9-60 

15-50 

(3) 

Compounded 

2-20 

4-40 

6-60 

9 00 

12-00 

(4) 

Handloom Cess 

1 90 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 


total;- 

8-70 

14-10 

18-30 

36-50 

51-40 


1967-68 

Consequent upon increase in duty on yarn, “Compounded duty" has been increased 
but there is corresponding reduction in basic duty. There is therefore, no change 
in the total rate of duty. The rates effective in 1966-67 are continued. 


1968-69 


(1) 

Basic 

1-00 

3-00 

5-00 

6-00 

7-00 

(2) 

Additional 

3.60 

4-80 

4-80 

9-60 

15-50 

(3) 

Compounded 

2-20 

4-40 

6-60 

1400 

22-00 

(4) 

Handloom Cess 

1-90 

1-90 

1 -90 

1 90 

1 -90 


TOTAL 

8-70 

14-10 

18-30 

31-50 

46-40 









1969-70 

(in paise 

per 

sq. metre) 

Description 

Coarse 

Med. B 

Med. A 

Fine 

Superfine 

(1) Basic 

Nit 

Nil 

Nil 

6 00 

7-00 

(2) Additional 

3-6 

4-8 

4-8 

9-6 

15-5 

(3) Compounded 

2-2 

4-4 

6-6 

12 0 

200 

(4) Handloom Cess 

1-9 

i-9 

1-9 

1 -9 

1-9 

TOTAL 

7-7 

111 

13-3 

29-5 

44-4 


1970-7* 

There is no change in the rates of duty. The rates in force in 1969-70 are continued 
1971-72, 1972-73 and 1973-74 


(1) Basic 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

6-0 

7-00 

(2) Additional 

3-60 

6 00 

6-00 

15-00 

25 00 

(3) Compounded 

2-20 

4-40 

6-60 

12-00 

20 00 

(4) Handloom Cess 

1-90 

(■90 

1-90 

1-90 

1-90 

TOTAL 

7 • 70 

12-30 

14-50 

34-90 

53-90 



1974-75 




(1) Basie 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

6-00 

7-00 

(2) Additional 

3-60 

6-00 

6-00 

15-00 

25 00 

(3) Compounded 

2-20 

4-40 

1.0-00 

20-00 

30-00 

(4) Handloom Cess 

1 -90 

1-90 

1-90 

1-90 

1-90 

TOTAL • 

7-70 

12-30 

17-90 

42-90 

63-90 





Compounded lery on Powerktom Units 


A.PPfcNDlX II 


(Rs. pci loom per year) 


Year 


Unit size 


’.-4 looms 

5-24 looms 25-49 looms 

1965-66 

25 

75 

J50 

1966-67 

25 

75 

150 

1967-68 

25 

75 

150 

1968-69 

2< 

75 

150 

i 969-70 

50 

150 

300 

1970-71 

30 

150 

300 

1971-72 

10 

75 

150 

1972-73 

10 

75 

150 

'■973-74 

10 

75 

150 

1974-75 


75 

150 
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Excise I)u(y on Cotton 


Description/ 

Category 

French 
Count 
of or 

more less 
than than 


1964- 

Approx fin- 1961 1962 1963 65 & 

glish count -62 -63 -64 1966 

of or 

--V 

more less 
than than 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I. Hank Yarn 









Superfine 

f 84 


99-22 


0 05 

0-17 

0-227 

0-50 


j 69 

84 

81-49 

99-20 

005 

0-17 

0-227 

0-50 


1 51 

69 

60-23 

81-49 

0-05 

0-17 

0-227 

0-50 


(.40 

51 

47-24 

60-23 

0-05 

0-17 

0-227 

0-25 

Fine 

f34 

40 

40-15 

47-24 

0-05 

0-08 

0-107 

0-10 


1.29 

34 

34-25 

40-15 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

005 

Higher Med 

• 22 

29 

25-98 

34-25 




Nil 

Lower Med 

• 14 


16-53 

25.98 




Nil 

Coarse 


14 


16.53 

»* 

>? 


Nil 

H Other than 

Hank 

Yarn: 







Superfine 

f84 


99-20 


0-15 

0-27 

0-36 

0-90 


J 69 

84 

81-49 

99-20 

0-15 

0-27 

0-36 

0-90 


1 51 

69 

60-23 

81 -49 

0-15 

0-27 

0-36 

0-90 


1.40 

51 

47-24 

60-23 

0 15 

0-27 

0-36 

0-60 

Fine 

f 34 

40 

40-15 

47-24 

0-15 

0-18 

0-24 

0-45 


129 

.34 

34-25 

40-15 

0-15 

0-18 

0-24 

0-40 

Higher Med • 

22 

29 

25-98 

30-25 

0 10 

0-135 

0-162 

0-30 

Lower Med 

u 


16-43 

25-98 

0-10 

1-135 

0-162 

0-25 

Coarse 


14 


16-53 

0-10 

010 

0-12 

0-15 

N"it:—For the yeurs 

from 1961-62 to 

1963-64. 

the duty was levied on the basis 


For the purpose of comparison, apptex. English count has been 




Yarn -1961-62 to 1974-75 
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Appendix 111 
(In Rs. Per Kg.) 


1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1974- 

—---;-— 1975 


1966 

67 

Un¬ 

sized 

Sized 

Un 

sized 

Sized 


71- 72 

72- 73 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


0-90 

0-90 

108 

0-90 

108 

0-90 

0-90 

0-90 

0-90 

0 90 

1 -08 

1 -90 

108 

0-90 

0-90 

0-90 

0-90 

0-90 

1-08 

0-90 

108 

0-65 

0-65 

0-65 

0-65 

0-65 

0-78 

ORPSi 

0-78 

0-40 

Nil 

Nil 

0-40' 

0-40 

0-48 

0-48 

048 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

0-05 

0-05 

006 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Ni 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


1-25 

1 -10 

5-20 

l -10 

3-50 

1 - 50 

1-50 

2-50 

1-25 

1-10 

5-20 

1-10 

3-50 

1 - 50 

1 -50 

2-00 

1-25 

1 -10 

5-20 

1-10 

3-50 

1 -25 

1-25 

1 75 

1-00 

1-10 

5-20 

1-10 

3-50 

1-10 

MO 

1-50 

0-75 

0-70 

2-40 


1-45 

0-80 

0-80 

1 -00 

0-50 

0-70 

2-40 


" #45 

0-70 

0-70 

0-90 

0-40 

0-40 

0-44 

0-40 

0-44 

0-40 

0-32 

0-40 

0-25 

0-25 

0-28 

0-25 

0-28 

0-25 

0-20 

0-20 

0-15 

0-13 

0-15 

0-13 

0-15 

0-13 

0 10 

0-10 


of English Count. ThercaI'ter the same is levied on the basis of French Count, 
indicated in Cols. (4) & (5) of the Statement. 



Appendix IV 

Processing Duty on Cotton Fabrics 

The rates of processing duty are specified separately for power processing 
and hand processing. In respect of power-processed fabrics, the differential 
rates are prescribed for processing done by independent processors and the 
Composite Mills and for handloom fabric? and other fabrics. Table 1 below 
gives the rate of processing duty on fabrics processed on power-driven machines 

Tablp 1 

Excise Dutv on Processing of Cotton Fabrics on Power-driven machines 
(Effective from 1-3-1974) (in Paise per s. metre) 

..... ' DUTY 

Category A Category B 

Si Variety of fabrics on Variety of Fabrics - - 

No. entry into the factory at the time of clea- In the case of Others 

ranee from the fac- fabrics ma- which do 

tory on payment de from grew not fall 

of duty fabrics whi- under Ca- 

ch have tegory A 
not been 
manufac¬ 
tured in 
composite 
mill which 
have al¬ 
ready paid 
duty or are 
exempted 
from duty 
when pro¬ 
cessed by 
indepen¬ 
dent pro¬ 
cessor 




Ha¬ 

ndlo¬ 

om 

fabrics 

Other 

than 

Ha¬ 

nd- 

loom 

fab- 

Hand Other 
loom than 
Fab- Ha 
rics nd- 
loom 
Fab- 




rics 


rics 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Cotton Fabrics 





1. (a) 

Grey unprocessed Grey and printed 
(Superfine or Fine) 

50 

50 

TO 

50 

(b) 

Grey Unprocessed ,, 

(Med. A) 

2-5 

2-5 

2-5 

2-5 

(c) 

Grey Unprocessed „ 

(Med, B or Coarse) 

1-5 

20 

2-5 

2-5 
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IA (a) Grey (Superfine or 
Fine) 

(b) Grey (Med, A) 

(c) Grey (Med B or 

Coarse) 

2. (a) Grey (Superfine or 

Fine) 

(b) Grey (Med. A) 

(c) Grey (Med. B or 

Coarse) 

3. (a) Grey (Superfine or 

Fine) 


Grey (Med. A) 

Grey Med. B or 
Coarse) 

Grey (Superfine 
or fine) 


Bleached or'and 8-0 

dyed but not prin¬ 
ted. 


Bleached or/ and 13 0 
dyed and printed. 

„ 40 

„ I '5 

Mercerised or/ [and 33-0 
water-proofed whe¬ 
ther rot-proofed or 
not (including 
rubberised) but 
not printed. 


14-0 100 1 .0 

1- 5 2-5 i.2-5 

Nil Nil Nil 

19 0 15-0 20 0 

4-0 50 5-0 

2- 0 2-5 2-5 

41-0 39-0 44.0 


4. (a) 


5. (a) 


Grey (Med. A) 
Grey (Med. B or 
Coarse) 

Grey (Superfine 
or fine) 


6. (a) 


Grey (Med. A) 
Grey (Med B or 
Coarse) 

Grey (Superfine 
or Fine) 


Grey (Med. A) 
Grey (Med. B or 
Coarse) 


Mercerised or/and 38-0 
water-proofed or 
whether rot-proofed 
or not (including rub¬ 
berised) and printed 

„ 21-5 

gjM r 5-5 

Processed in any 53-0 
other manner in¬ 
cluding shrinkpro- 
fed and/or organ¬ 
die processed but 
not printed. 


Processed in anyother 58-0 
manner including 
shrinkproofed and/ 
or organdie pro¬ 
cessed and prin¬ 
ted. 


22-0 25.0 250 
3-5 10-0 10-0 

46-0 44-0 49-0 


24-5 27-5 27-5 
6-0 12-5 12-5 

62-5 62-0 67-0 


42-5 47-0 47-0 
9-5 25-0 25-0 

67-5 67-0 72-0 


45-0 49-5 49-5 
12-0 27-5 27-5 


8—2 M of Com/74 
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Excise Duty on Hand-Processing 

In respect of hand-processed. Cotton Fabrics, the specific rate of duty are 
prescribed. However in respect of units having (i) one stentering machine and/ 
or (ii) one mercerising machine having only two rollers, the compounded levy 
rates are prescribed on monthly basis. 

Table-2 below gives the rates of Hand-processing duty which are effective 
from 1-8-1973. 


Table 2 

Excise Duty on Hand-Processing of Cotton Fabrics 

(In paise per sq. metre) 
Coarse Med. A Fine & 

Description & Mcd.B Super¬ 

fine 


l. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


Printing without the aid of power or 
Steam and stentered on a stentering 
machine without the aid of Power or 
Steam. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

20 

Bleached and/or dyed (but not printed) 
without the aid of power or steam and 
stentered on a stentering machine with¬ 
out the aid of power or steam. 

Nil 

Nil. 

80 

Bleached and printed or dyed and prin¬ 
ted, or bleached and dyed and printed 
without the aid of power or steam and 
stentered on a stentering machine 
without the aid of power or steam. 

Nil. 

Nil 

100 

Mercerised (but not printed) without 
the aid of power or steam. 

Nil. 

100 

20'0 

Mercerised & Printed without the aid 
of power or steam. 

3-0 

12-0 

22-0 

In case of fabrics mercerised without the aid of power or steam 

on which 


duty has already been paid at the appropriate rate, when printed without 
the aid of power or steam, the duty at the rate of equal to the difference 
between the rates mentioned in item (4) and (5) above is leviable. 


Table 3 

Compounded levy on Handprocessing machine installed 
(.effective from 1-3-1974) 


Description 

Rate of duty per month 


per machine ins- 


tailed (Rs.) 

1. Stentering Machine. 

• 4,500 

2. Mercerising machine only with two rollers • 

• 5,000 





Appendix V 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF THE POWERLOOM 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE (MAY 1964) 

8.21 Based on the above considerations, our recommendations are:— 

(1) The existing exemption for powerloom establishments of four looms 
and below as also the levy on the larger powerloom establishments, whether at 
compounded rales or otherwise, may be discontinued and the incidence shifted 
as a higher duty at the two key points—yarn and processing where excise sur¬ 
veillance will be more effective. 

(2) Yarn in hank from upto and including 40s count (Nf.34) should bear 
no duty. The exemption is intended to assist the handloom weavers, Handlooms 
are already enjoying the concession. Yarn of and above 40s supplied in hand 
form should continue to enjoy concessional rates as at present. Cone yam 
and yarn in all forms other than ‘hank’ of all counts should be subjected to excise 
levy. 

(3) A higher rate of duty on yarn delivered on sized beams, whether sized 
by the composite mills or independent sizing factories may be levied. This may 
be in the form of a surcharge over the duty on cone yarn. It should be easy and 
necessary to bring mechanised sizing factories under excise control. 

(4) The existing svstem of charging processing duty on powerloom 
and handloom doth may be continued. The rates may be increased suitably 
taking into account:— 

(a) The complete abolition of excise duty either on compounded rate or 
on other basis for the powerloom establishments: and 

(b) The need for rationaling the excise rates so that different types of 
processing might bear different rates of duty, the rates themselves 
being higher for more sophisticated processing. 

(5) With the above changes, the excise pattern on grey millmade cloth 
may be revised to provide for the followings:— 

(i) An increase in the excise levy on yarn to equate with the increased 
levy on yarn, which goes to the decentralised sector. 

(ii) A suitable reduction in the basic duty on grey cloth, the additional 
excise duty in lieu of sales tax being continued. 

(iii) Increase i n the excise duty on different types of processing to provide for 
progressively increased rates for more refined processes after taking 
into account the reduction in the basic duty for grey cloth. 

(6) The excise duty on processing by the independent processors may also 
be correspondingly increased for the different types of processing with the due 
provision for the' different types of processing with the due provision for exemp¬ 
ting an initial quantity and for charging reduced rates of excise for powerlooms 
and handlooms. 

8 22 Tf the Committee’s recommendations for rationalization of excise levy 
are accepted and implemented, they should go far in rectifying the structural 
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distortions and unhealthy growth of the industry and also the unhealthy prac¬ 
tices; connected with its recent rapid growth. It is, however, necessary that 
in relation to the future development of the industry, the role of excise levy shoul d 
be clearly thought out. In the lessons of the past, there is a sufficiently good 
basis for deciding the approach in regard to excise levy for the future. One 
of the lessons is that the rate and pattern of growth of the industry should not 
be left to be determined by the vagaries of excise levy but that, on the other hand, 
the excise policy itself should be so shaped as to subserve the objectives laid down 
in regard to the growth of the industry. There are two decisions implied in this. 
Firstly, in so far as excise levy is an instrument for raising revenue for Govern¬ 
ment, it should be employed like any other taxation measure with due reference 
to paying capacity and the differential as between different sections of the in¬ 
dustry should be so framed that the relative positions and internal structures 
of the sections are not disturbed. Secondly, in so far as the excise levy has to 
be employed as a means for realising certain developmental objectives, it should 
be so adjusted that it helps in achieving them. The Committee, cannot, at 
this stage, go beyond stating the approach in these broad terms but it would 
recommend that this matter should be gone into by Government in relation to 
the recommendations we have made elsewhere in this Report in regard to the 
production targets and pattern of growth of the powcrloom industry. 



DISSENTING NOTE 
BY 

THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF MAHARASHTRA 

The Government ot' Maharashtra, on behalf of which 1 have 
participated in the deliberations of the High Powered Study Team 
on the problems of handloom industry, is in agreement with the 
various recommendations made for improving the economic condi¬ 
tion of the handloom weavers in the country. Actually, the State 
Government took note of the problems of this ancient cottage 
industry quite sometime ago and appointed a State level committee, 
presided over by the then Minister for Labour and Rural Deve¬ 
lopment (Shri Tidke), and has taken action on the various recom¬ 
mendations made by that committee for die improvement of the. 
economic conditions of the handloom weavers. A Directorate 
of Handlooms and Powerlooms has been established in the 
State. Steps are being taken to set up spinning mills of the hand¬ 
loom weavers themselves so as to ensure that adequate supply of 
yarn is available to them. Pre-weaving and post-weaving process¬ 
ing facilities are being provided, and a production programme in 
order to assure a steady income to the weavers outside the coopera¬ 
tive fold has also been undertaken. 

Under reference to the recommendations made in the context 
of handloom sector vis-a-vis the powerloom sector, the state Govern¬ 
ment considers that powerloom sector is also a decentralised in¬ 
dustry, which can be taken up by the handloom weavers, and that 
this is the only way by which the backward handloom weaver can 
improve his economic position to some extent. The State Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, feels that there should be no impediment to the 
changeover of a handloom weaver to a powerloom weaver. 

The State Government does not consider that the powerlooms 
sector can be treated on the same footing as the composite mills 
sector. One of the serious disadvantages of the poweilooms 
sector is that it is entirely dependent on composite mills or other 
organised sector for its raw material. Secondly, being scattered, 
marketing also is a serious handicap, and this has led to the growth 
of middlemen. It would, therefore, not he proper to remove such 
preferential treatment as is being given to the powerlooms sector 
today. A detailed study of the comparative status of the two 
sectors should be made before any action is taken to treat the two 
ou par. The Govt, of Maharashtra believes that the decentralised 
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powerloom weaving should not be treated as hostile to handloom 
weaving but considered as the logical development of the hand- 
loom weaving. The market for cloth in the country as well as in 
foreign countries is quite large. Even today, the average per 
capita consumption of cloth in the country is below the minimum 
desired. Therefore production of cloth on the powerlooms need 
not pose any problems for the handloom sector which should be 
encouraged and sustained to produce varieties exclusively reserved 
for it now. The Government of Maharashtra will not hesitate 
to fall in line with any measure that may be taken by the Government 
of India to protect this exclusive field for the handloom weavers. 

Orderly development of powerlooms need not cause any large 
scale unemployment. The general policy should be to convert 
the handloom weaver into a powerloom weaver so that his ecomomic 
status is improved, and he can maintain his family in a better 
manner, with greater opportunities for the women and children 
for education and other vocations. With larger production and 
consumption of cloth, other ancillary industries will develop, 
creating more opportunities. 


(Sd.) H. Nanjundiah 

19-7-74 

Secretary to Govt, of Maharashtra, 
Coop. Deptt . 



NOTE 

BY 

THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF TAMILNADU 

The Government of Tamilnadu do concur with the finding 
of the Study Team that the present policy of reservation for the 
handloom sector has not been effective as has been clearly brought 
out in para 9-2 of the Report. 

To remedy the situation, the solution suggested by the State 
Government would be to impose a total ban on production— 


(0 

dhoties, 

(ii) 

sarees, 

(iii) 

lungies, 

(iv) 

chaddars and angavasthrams, 

(v) 

bedsheets, bed-covers, carpets, 

(vi) 

towels. 

(vii) 

handkerchiefs, 

(viii) 

crepe cloth 


made either wholly from cotton, silk, artificial silk, man-mad* 
fibre or synthetic fibre, or from a mixture of any of these materials 
by the powerlooms or the composite mills. 

To achieve this objective, the State Government have intro¬ 
duced a Bill in the State Legislative to provide for the control of 
production, distribution and sale of textiles with a view to protect 
handloom products. Section 2(f) of the Bill i uns as follows:— 

“(f) “handloom products” means— 

(i) dhoties, 

(ii) sarees, 

(iii) lungies 

(iv) chaddars and angavasthrams, 

(v) bedsheets, bed-covers, carpets, 

(vi) towels. 
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(vii) handkerchiefs, 

(viii) crepe cloth 

made either wholly from cotton, silk, artificial silk, man-made 
fibre or synthetic fibre, or from a mixture of any of these materials.” 

The operative Section 3 of the Bill is extracted below:— 

“Handloom products not to be manufactured by powerlooms 
and composite mills.—(1) No handloom product shall be manu¬ 
factured by any powerloom or composite mill and such hand¬ 
loom product shall be manufactured only by handloom. 

(2) Nothing in sub-section (1) shall apply to the manufacture 
of the handloom product by any powerloom or composite mill 
where such manufacture is exclusively for purposes of export out 
of the territory of the State or of India: 

Provided that the manufacturer obtains the previous sanction 
of the Director for such manufacture.” 

This would be the best means of ensuring that the handloom 
sector is protected from the on-slaught of powerlooms and the 
composite mills. 

(Sd.) 

(R. Swaminathan) 

Representative of the Govt, of 
Tamilnadu 



DISSENT NOTE 
BY 

KONDA LAKSHMAN BAPUJI 

While agreeing in general with the above report, I would like 
to add my following dissent note:— 

INTRODUCTION 

1. Having taken initiative by me for convening of the All 
India Handloom Meeting held on 20th September, 1973 under 
the Chairmanship of Prof. D.P.Chaltopadhyaya, the Commerce 
Minister, wherein he had announced to constitute this High Powered 
Study Team, I wanted the Study Team to cause the Governments— 
Central and State—as well as the leadership in the Handloom 
industry to take effective and far reaching measures. I am glad 
that the Study Team report is greatly aimed at it. However, I 
differ on a few observations, conclusions, suggestions and recommen¬ 
dations made therein on a few basic issues and important matters. 
Of the same, pertaining to those only about which I feel strongly, 
I thought it my bounden duty to make my observations and sugges-; 
tions or recommendations as the case may be. Hence, this dissent 
note : 

2. At the outset, I would like to place on the record the 
great pains taken by the Chairman of the Study Team, Shri B. 
Sivaramart for very ably conducting the delibrations of the Team 
and preparing the draft report more or less single haridedly, cover¬ 
ing almost all important issues and matters and the suggestions 
and recommendation*’ together with their summary. 

3. However, as was decided in the beginning had the team 
visited atleast Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar etc., it would 
have been further useful. I am glad that on my suggestion the 
Chairman invited the representatives of the Apex Weavers’ Co¬ 
operatives to a meeting of the Study Team specially Convened 
for the purpose on June 15. It would have been very nice, had 
Shri M. Somappa who is also the President of the All India Hand¬ 
loom Fabrics Marketing Co-operatives Society attended the said 
special meeting. The observations made and suggestions given 
by the Apex Societies representatives with unanimity or majority 
opinion, deserve to be given due weightage. After all, the develop¬ 
ing and strengthening of the Co-operative Sector which as per th« 
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Governments’ basic policy has been the only media to serve and 
improve the Handloom fndustry. The success of implementation 
of this policy depends mostly on the Apex Weavers’ Co-operatives 
which alone can provide the requisite abound leadership for Weav¬ 
ers’ Cooperative Sector whether in the aspect of organisation, sup- 
pi ies,of raw material, production, or marketing. Had the Apex Wea¬ 
vers' Cooperatives been given due representation on the Study 
Team directly, it would have definitely served more the purpose 
of the Study Team. 

4. I am sorry to state that barring one or two, the State 
Governments while sending their representatives did not keep in 
view the Government of Tndia Resolution No. 4/ 100/73-Tex. IV, 
dated the 29th December, 1973, through which categorically it 
was desired ‘The State Governments concerned will be represented 
on the Study Team by the Senior Most officers dealing with the 
Handlooms, preferably of Secretary's rank,’ 


ORGANISATION 

I. Governmental Infra-structure 

Under Chapter-II and the above heading, for whatever grounds, 
suggestions and recommendations were made in the Report, for 
the same grounds and also for the grounds mentioned below, I 
would like to make certain recommendations many of which I 
have had already made in my note sent to the Chairman through 
a covering letter dated March 31. In this connection, the handicap 
that I mentioned in my introduction may also be taken as addi¬ 
tional grounds. 

Admittedly, there are about 36,00,000 of handlooms in the 
country which provide employment to about 90 lakhs of people 
directly and about 35 lakhs of people indirectly. Thus, it is the 
livelihood of about 5 crores of people. Besides, khadi also pro¬ 
vides employment to lakhs of people. Both these sectors, by and 
large, are the livelihood of the poor people mostly residing in rural 
areas. After agriculture, the handloom is the second largest 
single avenue of employment particularly in the rural areas, which 
requires special attention and drive from the Government side to 
safeguard its interests and improve the lot. Along with this, 
similar special attention and drive for other cottage and village 
industries is also very necessary. These are the weak and very 
much decentralised sectors of poor masses. These have been 
clubbed with the small scale and even large scale industries and 
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their commercial problems. Naturally, the Government machi¬ 
nery including the concerned Ministers cither do not find time 
to pay a concentrated attention towards the problems of 
these decentralised sectors or the influential and/or exploiting 
vested interests successfully grab the attention of the Government 
machinery as well as of the concerned ministers. As a result, 
these decentralised sectors of poor masses of crores of people 
have not been able to get as much protection and help as they de¬ 
serve. Consequentially, unemployment problems among the weaker 
sections of the society particularly in rural areas are ever increasing 
adversely affecting further the weak rural economy. I, therefore, 
make the following recommendations with all emphasis that is 
at. my command. 

(a) At all India Level 

(I) Separate Ministry :—There should be a separate Minister 
for Textiles exclusively if not for Handlooms. Khadi, Cottage 
and Village Industries and Handicrafts may also be brought under 
the same Ministry. 

(If) Handloom Commissioner :— (A) There should be a 
Handloom Commissioner with the status of Additional Textile 
Commissioner, having Textile Commissioner’s powers to inde¬ 
pendently deal with all raw materials required for Handloom Indus¬ 
try, in addition to deal with all other problems of the handlooms. 

(b) Under him experts in Textiles, Handloom Industry, Co¬ 
operation and Finance etc., should be provided. 

(c) He should be given powers and necessary staff and legal 
assistance to curb any violation of protection accorded to the 
Handloom sector as against Mills and decentralised Powerloom 
Sector etc., and also to curb any violation of law pertaining to the 
production, procurement and distribution of raw materials. 

(Ill) All India Handloom Board :— There should be an effec¬ 
tive Handloom Board under the Chairmanship of the Handloom 
Commissioner, consisting of a few officials and non-officials con¬ 
cerned to the Industry, which should meet at least once in every 
three months. It should constitute small standing committees 
consisting of not more than three persons from officials and non¬ 
officials for at least each of the following subjects:— 

(1) Working of the Weavers’ Cooperatives. 

(2) Research, Training, Service and developments. 
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(3) Raw materials. 

(4) Marketing. These Standing Committees shall be Compli¬ 
mentary to the Handloom Commissioners’ and its reports 
should be regularly reviewed by the Board. 

(I V) All India Handloom Council : There should be an All 
India Handloom Council under the Chairmanship of the 
Textile Minister, consisting of concerned member of the 
Planning Commission, all State Handloom Ministers, or Min¬ 
ister having the Handloom Portfolio, Handloom Commiss¬ 
ioner, Handloom Directors, a representative of the Reserve Bank 
of India, Finance Department of Govt, of India, Presidents of 
Apex Weavers’ Cooperatives and Ail India Handloom Fabrics 
Marketing Cooperative Society, State and National Weavers’ 
Cooperative Unions. The Council should meet at least twice a 
year once before the annual budget preparation and second time 
preferably, in the middle of the year. 

(b) At State Level 

(i) Separate Ministry :—There should be a separate Minister 
for Textiles exclusively if not for Handlooms. Kbadi, Cottage 
and Village Industries and Handicrafts may also be brought under 
the same Ministry. 

(ii) Separate Directorate $*—(a) In each State having about 50 
thousand or substantial number of handlooms there should be a 
Director of Handlooms and Textiles who may also be entrusted 
with the Khadi and Cottage, Village Industries, and Handicrafts. 
In those States where weaving mills and or composite textile mills 
and or powcrlooms under decentralised sector are in bulk, there 
may be a separate Director for those Textilcs. 

(b) Under the Handloom Director, experts in Textiles, {Hand¬ 
looms, Cooperation and Finance should be provided. 

(c) He should have powers and necessary staff on the analogy 
of the Handloom Commissioner to curb violation of Handloom 
protection and the laws pertaining to the production, procurement 
and distribution of raw materials. 

(d) There should be a strong supervisory contingent of staff 
to have continuous and well phased supervision over the Weavers’ 
Cooperatives, 
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(c) There should be a sufficient and efficient audit staff under 
him to undertake concurrent audit of the Weavers’ Cooperatives 
regularly. This should be free of charge, as one of the items that 
are recommended in lieu of rebate subsidy. Otherwise, a fund 
may be created for this purpose, with the pool of certain percen¬ 
tage of net profits of the Weavers’ Societies and the Government 
should give grant towards shortfall, if any. 

(f) There should also be a strong vigilance Cell to take quick 
and firm action against misappropriation and mis-management of 
the Weavers’ Cooperatives, and not only penalise the culprits but 
also recover expeditiously the property and funds misappropriated. 

(iii) State Hand loom Board :—On the analogy of the All 
India Handloom Board, there should be an effective Handloom 
Board, under the Chairmanship of Director of Handlooms. It 
should constitute standing committees consisting of not more 
than three persons from officials and non-officials for at least each 
of the following subjects: 

1. Organisation and Working of Co-op. Societies. 

2. Supply of raw materials 

3. Marketing 

4. Research, Training and Service 

5. Vigilance including supervision and audit. 

(iv) State Handloom Council There should be a Handloom 
Council of which the Handloom Minister should be the Chairman 
and the Secretaries of Planning, Finance and Industries, Director 
of Handlooms, Presidents of Apex Weavers’ Co-operatives and State 
Weavers’ Co-operatives, Unions Representative of Apex Co-ope¬ 
rative Banks and few representatives of selected primary societies 
and central cooperative banks should be the members. It should 
function on the analogy of the National Handloom Council. 

2. Infra-structure other than of Government 

I. Basic Policy 

1. There should be no deviation from the basic policy of 
helping the handloom weavers and developing the Handloom 
Industry through Co-operative Sector. 

2(a) Like many other countries, the Co-operative Sector is 
not entirely an independent and private venture in our country; 
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but is controlled by the Govt, under specific laws; and generally 
schemes in this regard are sponsored by the Government and then 
attempts are made tc involve the people. Not only in the execut¬ 
ion cf the scheme the Government machinery plays a vital role 
but also continues to have active concern with the functioning of 
the Co-operatives. Thus the Government also shares the responsi¬ 
bility for success as well as failures and or unsatisfactory results. 

(b) Following will be the main reasons foi the failures and or 
unsatisfactory working cf the Weavers’ Cooperative wherever 
experienced in our country. 

1. Non-comprehensive approach in promoting the Weavers’ 
Co-operatives, (2) inadequate Industrial and Commercial Planning 
in working out of the scheme of promoting a Cooperative seciety, 
(3) overlooking the need of establishing firm and useful relations 
between the Weavers’ Primaries and their Apex Society, (4) in¬ 
adequate inputs not only to finance but also of trained and or 
experienced personnel and (5) not taking firm action in time against 
the commissions and omissions of concerned non-officials and 
officials. 

(c) The remedial measures should not be of negative nature 
or further disadvantageous to the Cooperative Sector. 

II. Infra-structure of Co-operative Sector 

Primary Weavers' Co-operatives :—Piomotion of viable Hand- 
loom Weavers’ Co-operatives should be the only aim at the Primary 
Level of Handloom field. 

Apex Co-operatives in States :— 

fa) Apex Weavers’ Co-operatives should be the only aim at 
the State or Regional Level. 

(b) Wherever necessary, first primary societies at least in mini¬ 
mum number ■ required to promote an Apex Society should be 
formed and with them, the Apex Society should be promoted 
forthwith. 

(e) Through the Apex Society or with its active involvement, 
new primary societies should be promoted in an integrated mannei. 

fd) Services of experts and experienced persons both officials 
and non-officials from outside may be availed whenever necessary 
to improve the working of the Apex Society; and if it isnewone ; 
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such services should invariably be availed for initial period. The 
Government should give financial assistance for this purpose. 

(e) An integrated functioning of Apex and Primaries should 
be the basic aim, particularly for the purpose of supply of yarn 
and other raw materials, production, marketing and business 
administration (details in this regard have been given in my note 
referred above) 

III. At National Level 

1. Marketing Society 

(a) Twenty years back, I initiated for promotion of a national 
level marketing cooperative society exclusively for marketing the 
fabrics of the Weavers Cooperatives. To serve this purpose, 
the All India Handloom Fabrics Marketing Cooperative Society 
was promoted and 1 had the privilege to represent one of its pro¬ 
moter apex weavers society and also serve on its Board of Directors. 
Of late, its entity as the sloe national level marketing organisation 
of the weavers cooperatives was not preserved. The Government 
erred in advising to amend the bye-laws of the fabrics society or 
conceding to such amendments enabling to procure and market 
the master weavers cloth. This deviation from the original 
objective to serve the marketing needs of the cooperatives has not 
only reduced the fabrics societies service to weavers cooperatives 
but even is causing unhealthy competition between the weavers 
cooperatives and the master weavers. Besides, against the basic 
object of giving rebate subsidy only to the weavers cooperatives 
products, is allowing on the sale of cloth procured from the master 
weavers. As correctly emphasised by the representatives of the 
apex weavers cooperative societies, this national lelvel marketing 
cooperative society should confine itself to market the cloth pro¬ 
duced by the weavers cooperatives only. 

(b) The Fabrics Society should not be merely a national level 
weavers cooperative cloth procurement and marketing society of 
the Weavers Cooperative but it shall have to play even an important 
role in advising, encouraging and helping the weavers cooperatives 
to produce the fabrics required for its emporia. Under the 
plea of exports, instead of encouraging the weavers cooperatives 
to produce exportable fabrics, to encourage master weavers to 
do the job would be self-contradictory approach in cooperative 
sector. 

(c) The Apex Societies weavers and the suggestions that they 
should be actively involved or at least nominally be involved 
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while fabric society procures the fabrics from their primary weavers 
cooperatives must be accepted in principle and practice, as the 
spirit of promoting co-operation and understanding between,the 
cooperatives at different levels is involved therein. 

(d) While emphasising on the need of strengthening the fabric 
society by providing funds etc., I would like to equally emphasise 
that the Government should take care of the above recommenda¬ 
tions and suggestions. 

(e) Had the information requisitioned for by me made avai¬ 
lable about the fabric society, perhaps 1 would have been able to 
make further observations and suggestions and recommendations. 


2. Weavers Cooperative Union 

(a) For other than direct dealing with the industrial and com¬ 
mercial activities, there is a high need of an organisation actively 
involving the weavers in efforts of research and technical develop¬ 
ment and their utilisation; training and extension of services of 
experienced and experts personnels required in this industry parti¬ 
cularly for the cooperative sector as well as in promoting spirit 
of selfhelp and mutual cooperation. For rendering such services 
and to safe guard and promote the interests of the weavers 
cooperatives and handloom industry, as such, a national level 
weavers cooperative union should be promoted. 

Cb) This union may have the following two wings, each wing 
having necessary autonomy 

1. Research and technical training and development and 

services. 

2. General Services. 

(c) For the said first wing, an autonomous body may be 
nominated by the Government under the Chairmanship of pre¬ 
ferably the President of the union and all the functions that are 
proposed to be entrusted to recommended All India Handloom 
Research and Design Development Society (Regd.) may be entrust¬ 
ed to this body. 

(d) As far as the second wing is concerned, the executive com¬ 
mittee of the union shall deal with it which may render services 
such as helping in securing trained and experienced personnel, 
to review the weavers cooperative development and handloom 
problems and render services to improve the same, to attend publi¬ 
city and propoganda of the matters of weavers and handloom inter¬ 
est to represent to the Government and other concerned authorities 
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the weavers and handloom problems and to safeguard hand- 
loom interests and render other services that might be thought 
necessary from time to time. 

(e) The general body of the union which may consist of all 
sectors of handloom industry, shall review the progress of both 
the wings, thus there would be better involvement of weavers in 
the technical development as well as in promoting better under¬ 
standing of their rights and responsibilities and self help and mutual 
cooperation for promotion of which a forum at national level 
involving the weavers has been lacking all along. 

(f) If for any reason the Government agree with the recommen¬ 
dation of the Study Team only, and promote a registered society 
for the research and technical development training etc. then at 
least for the other purposes detailed above, a national level weavers 
cooperative union should be promoted and necessary grants and 
other assistance be provided. 

Ilf. Other than Co-operative Structure 

Handloom Finance!Development Corporation!Company lor 

Weavers' Outside Cooperative fold : 

1. In any case the Government will not be able to help 
each and every handloom weaver in the country. Whatever 
limited resources and personnel the government can spare for 
the Handloom Industry will not be sufficient to deal with lakhs 
of weavers already under cooperative sector and the lakhs of 
weavers to be brought under the cooperative sector. Instead of 
making available the whole attention with devotion, all personnel 
and all resources to the Handloom Industry and weavers through 
cooperative sector, to divert the same for other media is not at 
all advisable. Such deviation has already caused a great harm to 
the growth of the Weavers’ Cooperative Seclor. Aiming at to 
bring the weavers under the cooperative fold at the later stage, 
through Corporate bodies or companies promoted or to be pro¬ 
moted by the government would be basically wrong approach 
with false hopes. There should be no doubt at all that these 
corporations or companies also will serve the master weavers 
as the All India Handloom Fabrics Marketing Cooperative Society 
is doing, at the cost of the weavers’ cooperatives and the poor 
weavers. 

2. It is undesirable that by promoting corporations or 
companies the Government should try to expand> their public 
undertaking activities to very much -scattered and vastly decentra¬ 
lised largest cottage industry of the country, which consist of 
9—2 M of Com/74 
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complicated and complex ingredients. The Corporations/companies 
are bound to fail, in this field. 

3. Such corporations are already causing many hurdles 
in and disadvantageous to the growth of the weavers’ cooperative 
sector; and in due course will defacto prove to be their employees 
welfare oriented institutions, at the cost of the poor handloom wea 
vers and the weak handloom sector. Besides, these will develop 
vested interest of the government machinery against the interest 
of the weavers’ cooperatives which is already being experienced. 

4. The Reserve Bank of India's views against promotion 
of Handloom Finance/Development Corporations are very clear 
vide the D.O. No. ACD.INDC.18I2/HS-122-62/63 dated 29th 
April, 1963 addressed by Shri P.C. Bhattacharya the Governor of 
Reserve Bank of India to Shri R. Venkataraman, Minister of 
Industries, Madras State. It contains very valid reasons given 
with farsightedness. Besides, Dr. Datey, the Chief. Executive 
Officer of the Reserve Bank of India had also clarified the Reserve 
Bank of India’s advice and firm policy against such corporation. 
Their advice is very sound and must be honoured. 

5. Therefore, the government should give up forthwith the 
trend of promoting corporate bodies or companies for the Hand¬ 
loom Industry: and the corporations already promoted should be 
wound up expeditiously. 


INTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Under Chapter IV, the scheme recommended for intensive 
development is, more or less, cn the lines cr anology of schemes 
for intensive development of agriculture. This scheme seems to be 
rosy one. This project under this scheme shall have to deal with 
very many problems involved in this most scattered cottage-based 
village industry, particularly in procruing of raw material and supply 
at fair price and getting the cloth produced on stable fooling and 
arranging for the marketing of the same on one side, and fluctua¬ 
tion of the prices of raw materials, wages or prices of products 
and every increase in the overhead charges that are generally 
experienced on high side in public undertakings or Government 
managed establishments on the other side. Under the circums¬ 
tances, the scheme which envisages the involvement of financing 
agencies such as commercial banks etc. and a challenging involve¬ 
ment of the departments which have already been handicapped 
with the trained and experienced persons, would, as apprehended 
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in the very report, result “under these schemes ultimately deteriora¬ 
ting into departmental projects and dymg out”. It would also 
prove a hurdle in promoting the cooperative sector as has been 
detailed in this dissent note while dealing with the subject cf cor¬ 
porate bodies. It would be quite strange and self-deceptive to 
expect that after creating vested interests at different levels through 
a media other than cooperative sector media, the weavers could 
be brought under cooperative fold. If the ultimate object of such 
scheme is to bring the weavers into cooperative fold, the scheme 
should be tried through the Apex Weavers Cooperative Societies 
or through any other cooperative agency which is able to take up 
this scheme. 

I have already recommended for the promotion of Apex 
Weavers Cooperatives wherever required by promoting the re¬ 
quisite minimum number of primary societies and then through 
such apex societies to provide personal and inputs and organisation 
for serving the hand loom industry and its development and for 
such purpose to borrow the experienced personnel from the States 
where the weavers cooperatives made good progress. 


INPUTS 

1. Credit 

While dealing with the subject of inputs in Chaplcr V. the 
item of credit has been dealt with in detail. I would like to add 
the following under this. 

Tnspite of so much stress and efforts to provide ad‘ cjur.te credit, 
the handioom cooperative sector throughout the country was 
not able to receive the credit to any worth expressing extent. As 
per the information provided by the Reserve Bank of India, the 
credit position has been as fellows:- - 


Financial Year 

Limits sanctioned 

Maximum dra¬ 
wals during the 
year 

Outstanding at 
the end of fina¬ 
ncial year. 

1970-71 

1012-37 

800-19 

782-95 

1971-72 

1276-16 

972-07 

951-36. 

1972-73 

1399-32 

964-49 

773-03 


In the said limits and drawals. Tamil Nadu's share is round about 
40% the next position is of Maharashtra in the first earlier two 
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years and third and Fourth position is of Andhra Pradesh and 
Kerala respectively whereas in the last year, Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Kerala stand second, third and fourth respective¬ 
ly. The total maximum drawal of these four states works out 
at about 15 against 1 to the rest of India in 1970-71, IS against 
1 in 1971-72, and 14 against 1 in 1972-73. The four States 
dubbed with Karnataka State will have more than 15 lakh looms 
that is about 50% of the looms in the country if excluded the 
looms in Assam which are generally seasonal looms. From these, 
it can be seen that bat ring the four States, the credit to the hand- 
looms is very negligible. Even in the said four States, Tamil Nadu 
alone has the largest share and thereafter Andhra Pradesh; but 
even these Stales arc finding much inadequacy of the credit facilities. 
Tncrefore, I strongly recommend that a special cell or agency be 
created at the Central and State Governments which should con¬ 
centrate fully on the credit problems and find out ways and means to 
solve the same and improve the position. Unless such special 
concentrated attention is paid, the financial inputs would not be 
substantially improved without which the growth of the coopera¬ 
tive sector would be hampered and the targets fixed will not be 
possible to achieve to even near about. 


2. Installation of spinning mills under small scale industry sector 

Under Chaptcr-V. while dealing with the subject inputs' 
for handloom industry, increase of spindlagc and promotion of 
spinning mills was discussed and the Government has already 
adopted a policy of encouraging installation of spinning mills in 
cotton growing and handloom weavers clusters. Somewbcie 
in the report emphasis is made on the need for strengthening and 
developing the rural economy. Also somewhere it was emphasised 
that in distribution of yarn the middle agency should be done 
away with as far as possible and that the yarn is made available 
to the weavers without exploitation by middlemen and producers. 
As one of the important measures, to meet the said objectives. 
I recommended in my note dated March 31. given to the Chairman 
that the Govt, should do the needful for installation of spinning 
units in decentralised sector with centralised processing arrange¬ 
ments if processing units cannot be made viable or not found feasible 
under small-scale sector to attach to the small scale spinning units. 
This will boost up the employment potential in the rural area on 
one side and the weavers would get the yarn produced more or less 
at their door steps. I recommend to the Government of India 
to set up a committee consisting of technicians and experts 
to do the needful to achieve this objective. 
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REBATE 

(Under Chapter- VII - Problems of Marketing) 


As regards rebate subsidy scheme, the fact is that even now 
there is no uniformity among al! States in allowing the rebate 
subsidy either in quantum or in duiation. Therefore, just because 
Tamil Nadu State wants to continue rebate subsidy, there can be 
no justification in overlooking the unanimous demand of 
Apex Weavers Cooperatives’ representatives to abolish the rebate 
subsidy forthwith. 


For the above and the following very valid reasons the rebate 
subsidy scheme should be scrapped forthwith. 

1. Many handloom fabrics are cheaper than mill iabrics. 

2. The rebate subsidy scheme has icd a very big number ol 
the Primary Weavers' Societies (o be enfhuncd with corruption 
loading to even irrepairable damage to the societies. In this process 
the responsible persons in the management of the Societies and 
the concerned Government Officers particularly those having powers 
to certify or recommend the bills, have been sharing the corrup¬ 
tion with mutual cooperation for their selfish ends. This is an 
open secret. Under such connived process many societies have 
become defunct. In addition to making use of the defunct so¬ 
cieties. bogus new societies have been promoting for the sake oi 
such corrupt practices. 

3. Generally very huge amounts of the cooperatives arc locked 
up in rebate for long periods pending reimbursement from the 
government resulting into a gieal financial setback in continuing 
the societies’ genuine activities and thereby causing different material 
losses. 

4. Rebate subsidy scheme has been abolished in case ot khadi 
which is costlier than the Handloom Fabrics. Yet there is no 
decline in the sale of khadi although the people's sentimental 
attachment with the khadi has been fading day by day. 

5. Cloth dealers and brokeis in the doth business are making 
benefit of this scheme by reselling the cloth at market prices. 

6. The scheme was initially devised to liquidate the stocks 
accumulations. If actually huge shocks are held unsold due to 
unusual slump in the market, for disposal of such stock, Govern¬ 
ment may come for rescuse by subsidising the reduction in their 
prices. 
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7. The officials taking undue advantage of rebate subsidy 
sanctioning powers, have been compelling the societies to invest 
their funds towards share capital of other societies particularly of 
Co-operative Spinning Mills and even used to withhold the pay¬ 
ment of the sanctioned subsidy. This is done in arbitrary and 
without taking into account the working position and the financial 
requirements of the societies to continue their usual activities of 
production and marketing etc. This has weakened many societies 
leading to serious consequences. 

8. An overwhelming portion of the expenditure on Hand- 
looms in almost all the States pertains to the Rebate subsidy; 
and a very nominal amounts are available for any other schemes. 

9. Some State Governments have already discontinued the 
Rebate subsidy scheme. 

10. The genuine Primary Weavers’ Societies will be able to 
allow rebate at their own cost. So also the apex Societies and 
the Fabrics Society whose margin of profit as suggested above 
may le revised upwards; as the margin of profits aided by the 
Cooperatives have not been static and in some cases it is more 
than the norms fixed. 

11. To reduce overhead charges of the weavers co-operative 
societies to enable them to give rebate on their account, among 
other, the following measures may be taken up: 

T. Subsidy may be granted towards- 

(a) fi II interest on the loans the society availed; 

(b) the rents of the emporia and cloth godowns, etc. 

(c) Government audit expenditure if the same is not free of 

cost; 

(d) salaries and allowances of the officials deputed : 

II. (a) Grants' by" the'Government without free of cost may be 
grvpn Iff varjfs- expenditure on the technical assistance 
to be employed by the Apex society to assist the prim¬ 
aries in their improved or specialised production activity. 

(bt Societies managerial expenditure 

(c) Publicity and propaganda. 
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INSTALLATION OF HANDLOOMS 


Under Chapter X. while dealing with the ‘reservation for 
handloom sector and powerloom competition’, it is very correctly 
observed in paragraph 9-7 that increase in consumption should 
be actually supported by increasing the number of handlooms and 
increasing ‘their efficiency. Admittedly, the handloom industry 
has'got great employment potentiality which has not been tapped 
yet inspite of vast unemployment among semi educated or little 
educated, mostly residing in rural areas, I therefore, suggest a 
scheme foi installation of new handlooms according to which 
about Rs. 2C00 investment per loom and about Rs. 25000 invest¬ 
ment for common purposes of about 50 looms has been worked 
out. Each loom provides employment to 2 J persons on an average. 
With two lakhs handlooms, employment can be provided for 5 


lakhs people and the investment would be round about Rs. 50 
crores consisting a mai'o. shaic of crecit from the financing agen¬ 
cies. 1 would recommend to accept the scheme to be executed 
during the Fifth Five Year Plan. The number of looms to be 
installed may be decided by the Govt, and the scheme I suggested 
may be worked out and norms for viable units may be fixed and 
successful implementation is ensured. 


Reservation 

1 entirely agree wiih the note o: the Tamil Nadu Government 
on Reservations. 


(Konda 1 akshman Bapuji) 
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